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TO JOHN BRITTON, Esq. F. A. S. 

Dbae Sih, 

/ take a particular pleasure in 
inserihing a Work, devoted to Illustration of 
the ** British Tempd " to you^ who have exhibited 
our richest remains of Antiquity in a superb 
ityle, which the Calcographic Art was before 
not thought to possess. To you the National 
Taste is highly indebted for improvement ; and 
whatever augments the attraction qf the Fine 
Arts, conduces to amelioration qf character, in 
a much more important view than is commonly 
imagined. 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

T. D. FOSBROKE. 

WalfMrd on the Wye, June 83rdy 1883, 
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I HE chief differences of this from the precedinf;: 
Edition are translation of the matter concerning 
Ross, to a distinct publication relating to that 
Town and its Vicinity, entitled Ariconensia, 
to be had of the same Publisher, as a proper 
companion to this work : and a division of the 
materials into three parts ; the Picturesque, that 
the matter might conform to the Tour ; the His- 
torical to be read at the Inn; and the source of 
the river by way of completion, for perusal at 
leisure. 

Hislofical and Topographical lUustraiions were 
evident desiderata of Gilpin's Wotk. To make 
up the volume, he has added a journal by friends 
concerning certain- parts of South Wales. Tfae 
important parts of this Jouraal, are incorpi»iated 
by the Author, «in a small work, entitled ** Out- 
lines OF Monmouthshire and South 
Wales'* to be had of the same Publisber^a and 
compiled on purpose to accommodate such Tourists 
as may wish to extend their travels into that in- 
teresting region — ^Tbe matter therefore included 



vi 



In the first edition of the Wye Tour, from page 
1*22 to 133, is transferred thither of course, and 
the room supplied by new matter, appropriate to 
the Wye Tour. These thr<5e publications may 
be had separately or unitedly. 

As to the present work, the Author has treated 
the subject con amore, and endeavoured to enrich 
it from high authority and recondite literature. 
As Cicerones on the spot, supply catalogues and 
details, he has to rejoice, that the richness of the 
subject left no room for matter unconnected with 
sentient or information. It may be proper to add 
that the grand scenes were repeatedly visited on 
purpotie for this work, by the Author, and bis 
fri«^nd, Thomas Foster, Esq. B. A. of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. If he has any claims as 
an antiquary or topographer, there is no work 
V h'lch he has endeavoured to render more pleasing 
than this little book* But it was an animating 
subject — a glorious landscape laid out by the Om« 
^lipotent himself, which by ihe sublimity of its 
style, exalts admiration into piety : and by its 
wondrous disposition of objects, strikes dumb 
presuming art and prattling scitnce. 
AddiHon to ike Land Tour. 

N. B. Since this work was in the Press, a new 
road winding round the river, has been made from 
Tintem under Windcliff, commanding a superb 
view of the Banks. 
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liPlCJTURESQUlE AND ITINERARY DEPARTl^ENir. 



Introduction'^General character qftpe Wye 

Scenery, 

^llMe ^e, iM«Aw» >9$Miae Jgli^i'iS d^uv^ipti^ 

4ng extracts from a recent trayelj^r tpfpise .^ 
^assimilation.* 



< 
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.Walpp»le> Trav^ld. 
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" The VaJe of Tempi is known to the Turks, hy 
the appellation of Bogaz, a pass or strait, an^ 
steering to our idea of rocky dell. Travellers ari 
prepared for their approach hy the gradual closing 
in of the mountains on each side of the river ; and 
hy a greater severity of character ^ which the 
scenery assumes around tl." It is the same at 
Coppeti Hill, where the g^rand scenes commence 

'' Nature has left only sufficient room for the 
channel of the river.** This eiisuea for miles upon 
the Wye ; hut Temp^. is only five miles long^, the 
Wye, forty. 

*' 7^ scenery consists of a dell or deep glen, 
the opposite sides of which rise very steeply from 
the bed of the river. The towering height of these 
rocky and well wooded acclivities above the spec- 
tator; tlte contrast of lines, exhibited hy their 
folding successively one over another; and the 
winding of the Peneus between them, produce a 
very striking effect, which is heightened by the 
wildness efthe whole piew, and the deep shadows 
of the mountains.** This is the leading character 
of the Wye Scenery, and is an exact general des- 
cription of it, 

<' On the north side of the Peneus, the massqf 
rock is more entire, and the objects which strike 
the eye, art altogether more bold, but perhaps more 
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picturfique»* Instance^ of this occur, as the 
Wye approaches Chepstow. 

A modem traveller finds also an assimilation of 
the country, and the banks of the river in the 
toew world. 

<' In point of climate and aspect, Brownsville is 
perhaps the finest part of Pennsylvania; rich and 
extensive prospects are seen on all sides, sinailar to 
what you have in Herefordshire and Monmouth- 
shire ; the sunbeams pointing out, (as there) the 
windings of far nobler streams; broken as it is by 
rocks, much of it is rich soil ; and where not so, 
it is rich beneath in coal and iron. The veins of 
coal appear in the sides of the hills, not requiring 
the trouble and expense of most of your mines in 
England.'* 

,-^ *^ Several arks, or flal-bottomed b<Hits, dropping 
4own to Wheeling with glass, afforded me a fa- 
toiimfole opportunity of viewing some of the beauties 
of the Monongabela. Without any other engage- 
ment, than that of now and then lending a hand at 
the roughly shaped oars, I joined them, and if yoa 
recollect our excursion up the Wye toTintem Abbey 
you will have some idea of the scenery around me ; 
^t every tarn of the river, farms, towns, bold an^ 
impending rocks, and fertile slopes, successively 
presented themselves to my delighted eyes.* 

* Hardk'B AmericaB Toar^ p* p. 84, 86. 



The' stiure^s 0(hemf in th^' grouiid adj6)ikii)^ 

the Wje, are easily explainedl fixtensiT^ ftifti; 

and continuoua lines^of bill/) are< the distinguishing 

features of tameness and identity. Marshall pro** 

soances Herefordshire, a county, aUogether heau^ 

tifuit because the surface is broken in a renark^ 

able mfttnier; aM it- hi^ no widfe oplsn tiM, nor 

any extenfilt^- raiig^ ofliill.* 

• 
3uch being, the romantie fftiry scenes^ embeU 

lished with rare antiquities, on the ^* Banks of the 

Wye," it is clear, that the former,, ought to be de-i 

lineated by the hand of a master -^ and the latter 

to be treated in a satisfactory elaborate form. la 

the picturesque, Gilpin is unquestionably aa 

Oracle ; and his work is a Grammar of the Rules, 

by which alone the beauties of the Tour can be 

properly understood and appreciated. The whole 

of his iriatter, sd to'itt'cl>tfcii^tt8 thiA Wyr subjlfet, 

is th^refbr^'^T!ehin'hirowh<woTdBi witK Ae«ii^ 

tiohal r^iMUks ctf^hamAivr TonnfiilvtfiiiHke AMmr 

* • * * 

The Wye says Gilpin, takes its rise near the 
summit of Plinlimmon, and dividing the countiea 
of Radnor and Brecnock passes through" the middle 
of Herefordshire ; it then becomes a second bound* 
ary between Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire', 
and falls into the Severn a little below Ghepstow, 
To this place from Ross, which is a couise of ileat 
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forty mil«9 it flows in a g;entle, uninterrapted 
«lream ; and adorns, through its various reaches^ 
a succession of the most picturesque scenes. 

The beautj of these scenes arises chiefly from 
two circumstances ; the hfly banks of the rirer, 
audits mazy course \ both which are accurately 
observed by the poet, when he describes the Wye 
as echoing through its winding bounds.* It could 
not well echOf unless its baoks were both, h/iy 
and toinding^ 

From these two circumstances, the views it ex- 
hibits are of the most beautiful kind of penspective, 
free from the formality of lines* 

.^ The most perfect river views thus circumstanced, 
are composed of four grand parts : the area, which 
is the river itself;, the tivo side-screens, which are 
the opposite banks, and lead the perspective ; and 
the /ront-screen, which points out the winding of 

the river. 

« 

If the Wye ran, like a Dutch canal, between 
parrallel banks, there could be no front-screen ; 
the two side-screens, jn that situation would length- 
en to a poiot. 

If a road were under the eircumstance of a river 



• PleasM Yaga eehoes tim* its wiading boimdi, 
And rapid Sevtm^s hoarse applause reMvads. 

Papa's Eth. 1^. • 



mrtHiiSF M mefy the t$m,' Tto Mfd fmMmiUm 
irregulaiflSf^ of Alt' e6M Ay. It etinfti^ lli6*ltlll'itt<l 
sinkt into tbe valley ; and this irregnlarity giies 
each- view ii ejdiibitSy a diflecent character, 

^hWi^&w» dn (tie Wjhs; tlKMg^lfodinfMKedloBlgp 
dft!ie^'«f»7f)>f^j>af/<^, ^e fei Aidelf4irigfy l^fiftd^ 

Thej a«e varied, fimt, l^ the cantfost of the 
screens ; sometimes one of the side-screens-is ele* 

m 

vated, sometimes the other, and sometimes the 
froiit'; oYhmh the fllide'-scr^n^ mttyM fofiy, sted 
tB^frbttf ^iUfSf&iglf drloW. 

Again tiicy are varied by the folding of the 
i^^'Me&es^ 6V^ itici: o/flkt ; iMd hmdg Hk&tt' or 

fcs^ ot thd f^otit. tt^tf Mkef^tteh^aaifhfm^ 

CD^efed , (M fbtd^flg-^idd^ ^Vtet whi^ lymnd" tk^ 
M^ aM'lj^hltfttotVd, oY it bei^otti^^ St Ibtijgf i««dfr 6# 

These #tfff/i/f variations admit still farther*variety 
tt&m becoti^ttj^ cdtApM:. Otte of ih6 sides* dtey be 
^bmpbonded 0/ vandal jf^arts; While' (He oriffcff rtf^ 
niaiti^ simpl'e ; dVBdeh ittfty b\i dditipontided' aMf 
tbe front simple ; or the front alone dStfjr t<f ^itf- 
pounded 

* The word anpbhbeatvaj i^mtly ^peakingf it. a ^•i*' 
plete iuckmare V but, I 'believe it it commonly acoepted, 
ft^MreibrtiAjfi circniar piece of architecture, though it 
do not wind entirely roondr 



]MdttrtbeSe<flttiiM5ei'0f Variety, fb^rdattrolfier 

tHI^admtt all'^ fVrii^tfons we havey<nfitfeiltiDnetf'> 

other varicftieil^ftiise. 

'ffee ornammfi of tlie Wye may Be ranged under 
four heads': ground, wood, rocks, and buildings. 

The gf^md, of wHitfr tfce' Iknlc^ ofthfe-Wy^ 
eoildis^, (and which hath' tRuarfkr been etmdden^d 
«*ly »!' its gm&ai ffi'i^et,) vSotis ^ety satiety 
i^cDr ^hMndk cafi^e of ree^t^ng';' frany tft« 
H^BefjeiErt ^fe«i)>fce tb the ftifte^ in«adbw«. l^iH^ 
variety ai^peKrriii'^e HittPfbrtwed by IH^titfitffhM 
of the banks > in the swellings and excavations* of 
their declivities; and iu their indentations at tha 
bottom, as they nnite with. th& water. 

In many places also the ground is broken. ; whicb 
adds new sources of variety. By broken ground, 
we mean only such ground as bath lost its tnrf^ 
and discovers* the naked soil.. We often, see a 
giravelly earth shivering, from the hills,, in the form 
of water-fiiUs : often diy stony, channels .guttering 
dow& precij^s^ iber rough beds of temporary tor- 
rents; and sometimes so trifling a cause as the 
fMOSg ^'^iip-^iim Ae^MlHi^df mtfe Mriks 
drfailMllfi#/ Will <te^^ UMto^ . 
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The eohur too of the brokei^ soil is a grest sourca 
of Taiiety : the y^How or the red ochr^ the ashy 
grey, the black earth,, or the marly blue : and the 
intermixtures of these, with each other, and with 
patches of yerdure, blooming heath, and other 
vegetable tints, still increase that variety. 

Nor Jet the fastidious reader think these remadcs 

« 

descend too much into detail. Were an extensive 
distance described, a forest scene, a sea-coast view, 
a vast semicircular range of mountains, or some 
either grand display of nature, it would be trifling 
to mark these minute circumstances^ But here 
the hills around exhibit little ex^ept/bre^graunds^ 
and it is necessary, where we have no distances, ta 
be more exact in finishing objects at band. 

The next great ornanaent on the banks of the 
Vfye are its woodi. In this country are many 
works carried on by fire ; and the woods being 
maintained for their use, are periodically cut down. 
As the larger trees are generally left, a kind of 
allernacy takes place ; what is this year a thicket, 
may the next, be an open grove. The woodft 
themselves possess little beauty, and kss grandeurr 
yet as we consider them merely as the omamentai 
parts of a scene, the eye will not examine them 
with exactness, but compound fbr a general ejff^t. 

One eircmnstance attending this al^na<^ it 
pleiuiDgji ' Many of the furnaces on the baiduf of the 
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ii?tff, d^^As^htfe ' cljfai'eo&l, wUichirutikniifa'etiiir^d oti 
Are spbr; rfiiJthe'gmokeissuiiigr'fitim'thie sides' of 
&e Mllsi attd sprfckdiiijf its' thin Vfeit oVef a' pktf 
«ffl*itt, bieatftifiilly brtafa'tfreir Hues, antfuuftSi 
fttetil wVih tlife sky. 

. tha^ chief defieidotfy^ in' poifit of wdodir m^ of 
lafgfe trees oo the edj^^f ^ the wmer^; vfai«li 
cluBl^^ here aod4here> wooM diversify IW biftt 
a9 the ejie pft6S&s^them,^»id»ven(itetltat bctfifibeis 
which always^ in some degtee^ (thbOfifr • h<re^ m 
little as anywhere,) arises from the continaity of 
gtottidl^ 'Af€y^6«1crj^tog<rve^atd%i««tyfld(i»tance 
foith#«§oi«ft^i^«ovea parts ; WMiShitfa s^ette liki 
ttis$^dtfi4|i!i«' a^etttM wii6 pi^euh^^ ddvatrtage:: 
f»f air #^ hMrn li€»e so little d)istdffce»,> we wist^ t6 
itfertM tl«»itacftt'of i^hat W^HsTie-4«Bht't¥e^ imt^ 

th«B^ MMtes, flrtS«y''iimdd»(AMfi>«<^ (H^ntfirt^ 

» • • 

The >r^>e^# w}ii«h are contiiHiaUjff 84a|44ii|;^.thro»9h 
^ wt)^!ds^rpF€^ueeancAher0nlam€l»^olf tt*^ha|ik« 
Df the Wye; The r(K>h^ as allotherolijeets^ithoiiglt 
more than all, receives its chief beauty from cob- 
ttatit Soiif«r ohjeefii at« t^wtUiil iWth«ifaselTes, 
T^deyie^ifii planed' wifiV tfietofttn^^oifd t^^: it 
iB> aM]i^d^«4tlf pttinitiiifg Hrer «ddy4ii|^ -dtV^kW;' <)^ 
]¥! tl^i^ts' wUli> M^gt^S ofii Ae imlMv af c49es of ^ 
eoAteruim S«^«i}e6tiis«ii<ttep«iidM«tfr coitK 



position, are beautiful in themselves. But therock^ 
bleak, naked, and unadorned, seems scarcely to 
deserve a place among them. Tint it with mossea 
and lychens of various hues, and you give it a de- 
gree of beauty. Adorn it with shrubs and hanging; 
herbage, and you make it still more picturesque. 
Connect it with wood» and water, and broken 
ground, and you make it in the highest degree 
interesting. Its colour ^nd iisjbrm are so accom- 
modating, that it generally blends into one of th^ 
most beautiful appendages of landscape. 

** Different kinds of rocks have di£ferent kinds 
of beauty. Those on the Wye, which are of a 
greyish colour, are, in general, simple and grand : 
rarely foimal or fantastic. Sometimes they pro- 
ject in those beautiful square masses, yet broken 
and shattered in every line, which is characteristie 
of the most majestic species of rock. Sometimes 
they slant obliquely from the eye in shelving diag« 
onal strata; and sometimes they appear in large 
masses of smooth stone, detaehed from each other, 
and half buried in the soil. Rocks of this last 
kind are the most himpish, and least picturesque/' 

** The various buUdingt which arise everywhere 
on the banks of the Wye, form the last of its 
4Mmamenis : abbeys, castles, villages, spires, forges, 
mills, and bridges. One or other of these, venera- 
ble vestiges of past, or ^beerfi)! inbabitaots rf 
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present times^ characterise almost every seene,^* 

<* These works of arl are, however, of much 
jB^reater use in ar/{/?cta/ than in natural landscape. 
In pursuing the beaaties of nature, we range at 
large among forests, lakes, rocks, and moontains. 
The varions scenes we meet with, furnish an in* 
exhausted source of pleasure: and though the 
works of art may often give animation and con- 
trast to these scenes, yet still they are not neces- 
sary : we can be amused without them. But when 
we introduce a scene on canvas; when the eye is 
to be confined within the frame of a picture, and 
icanno longer range among the varieties of nature, 
the aids of art become more important : and we 
want the castle or the abbey, to give consequence 
to the scene. Indeed, the landscape-painter seldom 
thinks his view perfect without characterizing it 
by some object of this kind." 

** The channel of no river can be more cfecisively 
marked than that of the Wye. Who hath divided 
a waief course for the flowing of rivers f saith 
the Almighty in that grand apostrophe to Job on 
the works of creation. Hie idea is happily illus- 
trated here. A nobler watercourse was never 
divided for any river than this of the Wye. 
Rivers, in general, pursue a devious course along 
the countries through which they flow ; and form 
channels for themselves by constant llmion. But 



fefon^tiiaies^ as i^n these. iceiies^ x^t see a ^haone^ 
marked with such precisiion, that it appears aft4f 

wJRPilUy ^m^ixA 4>»Jyi{pr jjift j?fidtpf^4t«Jvr 

*' Having thus analyzed the Wye, and con^^ 
sidered separately its constituent parts ; the aieep' 
ne^s of its b^nkift, its mazy course, the groundfj 
woodSy and Tocft^y which are its native ornaments; 
and the buildingSf which still fiarther adorn its 
natural beauties ; we shall now take a view of 
Bome of those pleasing scenes which result from 
ihe combinaiion of all these picturesque mateiials/' 

"**Aimmt,^ ti0W0Ker, pre«^fie^ ,ibQw sill*^iiiili^ 
Jfiawi iodo|«slic€iQitke hAoks of Ihe Wye».wfMie 
it only f com. having 4»eniiieQiiinder ^e oircwii- 
(fltane^ of a>conlinued raiii, -wfcifth lb«gpnifiaily in 
ilhe dt^t hffe^ 'One third of xm iVjOiyige^as 
^ifofiPied.^' 

*' It is true, scenery erf hand suffers less under 
.pu^U a circnmstancp, tt^an iscepery at, a distanee 
which it.tojajly.pbscwtep," 

*' The picturesque eye also, in quest of beauty 
'^nds it almost in every incident, and under every 
appearance of nature. Even the rain gave a gloomy 
grandeur to many of the scenes ; and by throwing 
a veil 6f obscurity over the removed banks of the 
rivi^r, introduced, now and then, something Tike a 
pl^n^ disi^nce. Yet still it ^id greater beauties i 
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lilM! #e could not help tegretting the loss of those 
broad lights and deep shadows, which would bave' 
grven ^o miH^h Instre to the whole, and Which 
ground like this, is in a f^culiar manner adapted 
to receive," 

Thus Gilpin. Another eminent person, Arch«- 
deacon Goxe, gives the following concise genend 
character of the scener3^ 

** The banks of the Wye, for (he most patt, 
rise abruptly from the edge of the water, and are 
clothed with forests broken into cliffs. In some 
places they approach so near that the river oc- 
cupies the whole intermediate space, and nothing 
j^ seen liut wood, rocks» and water; in oiherS 
they alternately recede, and the eye catches an 
occasional glimpse of hamlets, rnins,'and detached 
buildings, partly seated on tlie margin of the 
stream, and partly scattered on the rising grounds. 
The general character of tlie scenery however, iH 
wildness and solitude, ismd if we except the po- 
pulous district of iMonmouth, no river perhapis 
flows for so long a course through a well cultivated 
country, the banks of which, exhibit so few in» 
habitants/' 

t3enflemen are not in the habits 6f bawling, aad 



hor m^ht with propriety have added tif^ eck0eg, 
aadtheTadetyiof yiemi fivm. tbe(bai|k«r'* Tfcc^ 
fifsthekaew waa.a thing to<^ eommoii t<» deserve 
notice, unless there were remarkable circuoiMaBces 
attached to the natural history ; and the last, as 
naprhndscape, he nierely looked at, becanseeneh 
views aw in fact only Nature's ahop-^indowt, richlb^ 
set out. If he liked an object, he wniked in and. 
particularized it« 

AKBiVAZ AND STAT AT ROSS. 

Upon the Gloucester roa^, near the turnpike, 
close to the Town, the fine Church with its belt of 
majestic elms, h^ all the dignity of a Greek acrofH 
olis. The town consists of narrow streets, and 
does not look like country-towns in general 
two continuous lines of ale-houses, i^ a wide 
, road, but like the trading streets of a city, espe- 
cially of Bristol, the houses being irarious, and. 
the shops frequently showy« This relief enlivens 
the harrow streets, and removes the remark of the 
caricaturist. Woodward, that the dulness of country- 
towns is such, that one would think the inhabitants 
were all asleep at noon-day. The fine natural 
situation is however spoiled. The town should 
have been built on a terrace upon the brow of the 



* Cambrian Teerist, p. 480. 
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Aver. Btot Ibe defect here is of no moment, iii 
yiftitofs do not Hotae to Ross, on account &f th« 
town, >bat t>f t}f6 eouatry. Th^ in truth <]i3 ex« 
quisite, for it embraced every gfonofisiBlsttd variety 
of ground, wood, water and rock. Some people 
tbink ,tio view con^ete^. wbiob^does not iadnde 
the oceim ; And Sonthanipion^ «od the Isle of 
Wight present to them superior things. But there 
is .a distinctness of character iq the subjects ; ^nd 
^hy npt allow merit to each» to the species of a 
eenus? Table-ground, and mole-hill hillocks, 
present a manifest distinction to the grand irreg« 
ularities of a mountainous countij, i^nd there com« 
partson is fair, for it presents a clear, intelligible 
d&^tinct^oi^ existing in natnr^ 

• t i 

The following is the general character of the 
scenery around Ross. 

: 7\>ti^ ^Ite of. A riige ascending from th^ 
East, <wer-hanginjf t^e Wye,, which serpentined 
\)elow, in ^troqg curves. 

NtiHh J^ioif. A fine up and dow& Country, 
nouDtiii^ inloa li^e above Crow Hill; beyond; 
wbich is an escfiiisite view of the Town, M^tM^ 
the rich badk-rgrowidof Penyard and the Chaee«. 

Iforih^ A tamer country, but irregular, riclb 



and coltivaied ; with breaks of wood^ &c. in ridgea: 
in the distance, picturesque Hillfr— 'The whole sur- 
face sprinkled with Spires, good Houses, cultivated 
Lands, and rich meadows. 

West. Cultrrated ground gentfy ascending. 
Acombury and the Welch Hills in the distance. 

South, A gentle undulating descent to the 
riyer, flanked on the left by the Chace and Howl 
Hill, and closed in by the ridges and hills, forming 
the exquisite Bauks of the Wye, in semi-circle 
from the West to the South. 

JEast. Flat rich Country, skirted by the 
Chace and Penyard, and lofty edge of the Forest 
of Dean. 

Oar late good old Ringt George HK once said 
to a General too much addicted to wine, *' General^ 
General^ a pint of wine and a i&ng walk after 
dinner, is a good thing. Your Majesty, replied 
the veteran j a bottle and a short walk is a better 
thing.*' Sir R. C. Hoave very jnatly observes, 
that a man on a Poney has far better chance of 
minutely noticing an object, than a wearied Pedes* 
trian, whose thoughts nature in exhaustion must 
unavoidably direct to his dinner and his bed. The 
long walks^ around Rossj though including very 
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fineprospepts^ wili no( here be mentimied ; only 
those within a distance, to which females would 
not object. THe first and chief is the Prospect,, 
adjoining the Chnrch-yard. 

FIRST, THE PROSPECT 

The view itma hence, a fisue relief froni 4li# 
darji brink bnil^ingf and awkwaffd $,treet9 of Ibe 
towji, conmt^ oays^ Mr. iSilpinr ^^ ^i an iCMf 
sweep ^ tbe^ Wye, aiid of an (^:|tensi?e cpwttjr 
beyond it. But it is not picturesque. It is 
marked by no characteristic objects. It is brokea 
in too many parts, and it is seen from too high a 
point*' These are just technical objections, found* 
ed upon the dtsadvantage of bird's eye views, which? 
veduce all to a map, for Gray truly said^ ** I find 
vHil points that are much eleyated spoil the beauty 
of the valley, and make i^ paKftf which aie not 
krge, look poor and diminutive/** But if the 
eye limits itself to the horse-«hoe curve of Iha 
river^ the green meadow, the ivied towers of 
Wilton Castle, and the light bridge, there it ai 
very pleasing landscape. 



* mmm'^ Mmmlm ^ iSwr^. vvl*- i^-i« W^ 
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SECOND. C0RF8 CRO$8 TURNPIKE. 

A little beyond is a fine view qf Penyard and 
the Chace, in side screen. 

THIRD. WALK TO WILTON CASTLE. 

The shell is tolerably entire, and there is a 
green "walk all round between the walls and the 
moat. One corner is in the style of the fifteenth 
century : the others are Norman. Go over Wthou 
Bridge, and turn down a footpath just beyond. 



HIVER T6UB« 

U0$0 to (SrOOtftit^, 

STAGE FIRST.*- 



»»» # »# ^♦^^i^i^ #>r'*#i»»»»»^- 



Right Bank. 

FIRST, WILTON BRIDGE AND CA&TLE— SECOITD, 

WEIR-BND— THIRD, PSNCRAIO HOUSE AND 

WOOD — FOURTH, GOODRICH CASTL&«-FI¥E 

MIIiES» 

Zeft Bank, 

FIRST, MAN OF ROSS'S WALK — SECOND, N£W< 
BII^L COURT, COMMONLY CALLED THE HILL. , 
THREE MILES— fK>PPOSITE THE CASTLB, TURN- - 
PIKE ROAR TO ROSS. 



#»<»#|#^<^#>4{«»»^^»»|^» 



jTrayellisrs fa^ye obseryed,. tliat the .ride oVev^ 
Vniton Bridge is beautiful, . and that was not tAe, 
approach to Goodrich Castle by water too interesting 
tQ be given up, parties taking the tour dewn tho» 

, • I 

* Tk^ Staged end at the slaoes of ^ebarkailo*. . 
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Wye, would see the country to a much gpreater 
ndvantage, if they pursued this road» aud embark- 
ed at Gwdneh, i^v^e b^ing mr9Mty or object 
worthy of notice for nearly four miles, after passinf^ 
Wilton* CASTi^p^f The ^qeral character of 
the scenery is, under Ross, meadows backed by 
cliffs, which 90^ t^nmimte 0|l tto^lt^A^ in rich 
pastures, flat and low : on the Wilton side, the 
banks are at first low 9 but soon rise into a ridge 
mostly wooded, which ndg^ contUmes to Goodrich 
Castle, and sinks down to the Wye, beyond it. 

The first object ^U^x 9mbac^tjep^.i« . Wit^rav 
QlUPeE, .«nd CUsTL£« 

The Bridge Is called ^^ an elegant structure **§ 
and ** one of masterly architecture.*'|| The key- 
stones lock curiously one into the other* j: This- 
description is enlbusiaStic. It is an old bridge- 
imthoHt the rugged antique aspect <if such build- 
ings in general. In this view it is light and airy 
and does credit to the Elizabethan age, in which 
it was erected. The arch next the Tillage is dis-^ 
tiDguishable from the others. The original was 
broken dowa by i^rdqir of General p.udhall^ jn ^f|ie 
wafs of Gharl^ {, ia order to impede )1|^ rjEbet 
troogs in their way to {{^feffurct^ 

* . . . • ' ■ ' 

^'Ptke iphiceM printed ia capitals, are treated of in the 
lliBtorical part. f NudlfilsoD, col. 1151. 
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'' The Castle,'* says.Oilpin, is shrouded with 
a few trees; but the scene wants accompanhnents, 
to give it grandeur ; '* for some time there 
were only a few trees in their infancy around it, 
audit coidd be sufficiently seen from the water.f. 
At present it is obs<$ured.in a manner quite foreign* 
to the picturesque, though ten years ago its ivy^ 
mantled towers were sufficiently conspicuous to 
render, it a yery interesting object* 

« The first part of the river from Rosa is, says 
Gilpin, tame, from the lowness of the banks." But 
some relief is afforded by the Man of Ross*s walk,i- 
• plantation of forest trees, on the Inrow of a rocky 
eminence, and the back view of Penyard and 
IheChace Woods, at.the Weir-end. . * • 

• • • , 

• . * ' . , 

After passing Wilton, Gilpiu t|ius: proce^ i 
^^The bank however, soon began to swell yn .tiict 
right, and was richly adorned with wood. W« 
admired it much ; and also the vivid images re- 
fleeted from the water, which were ^ontiniutlly dis* 
turbed as we sailed past them, and throw^ into 
tremulous confusion by the dashing of bur oars, 
A di8tuK>ed surface of water endeavouring to eoU 
lect its scattered images and restore' them to order, 
is among the preiiy appearances of nature/' 

^< We met with nothing for some time durixup 

t CwbfkWi T9U|i#t, m. 
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"baUnd. anotber ; .a|i|peMri«f^;aMd» vadUhiQif My tvims, 
aa we doubled the seweral oapea, :^t though no 
partLoular oib|6cta cluihicteiiaed; Hbesc 'Mffoieiit 
iicenea^ yet theji^iaffopdeij'gKeat variety olpleaaf&g 
viewa, batii ^ wt DMundtroviid t)ie aeverhl proq[ioB« 
tones, xwliielk dia^OTcoed newtbeaal^ a» eaeb aeeiie 
opened, ;»pd.wfae9 .vel^epttheaameaeeiie a Ibagfer 
time in view, stiomiiiig aloag aoiqe lengthened 
reach, wher^.the river is formed into, an ii;ff(gi))ar 
TisAa by .hill^ sbopting oat Jbeyond each otheri an4 
goinp offing p.er8peptive/' 

Whe flUh oriNewHiU Coatt, tthree floSlee from 
Bms, fmiheileft, is ibe ioat of Kiofanutt Wmadi 
Esq. Lord of the Mabora >(tf :R<|M, f^alfofd, aie. 
The Man of Ross is said to have planned the 
centfatpart of the imil^gt the^vnnga being of 
SMrd recent addition. It is' large and roomy, and 
baa sevend very tine park trees. 

Ifot'fiM* bveyi^ oiilba ^|iht i|^a p^eaai^gn^att* 
^fli^ ab^tcffied by W(»odf m^ wnr^m Ae bvap 
of a ateiep aiacent^ vtav i^onpie^ by ^rge MMku 
jgsjt). It ia.«aU«d Pmmtig.^ iba bdautiei^qf 
il^ ^q^uvsite s^M^Mipa yili b(d giv^ upd^r tba 
Land Tox^^ bi^qaiw tbay ar^ feQndad uppc^ 
prospect. 

Soon afterwards we coa»a to the famous elevation 
and aspect of GeoPRicvCasTtK, on the S« S. E« 
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esli»4»"a!^««6ft»y[>fi«W of t6M f«frt di^etibM 1^ 

M^and bnllhui^fiw«^> aM' «h^ r««ire^ itrto the 

** Four miles from Itoss, says Gilpin, we came 
to Goodrich Castle { where a grand view presented 
itself; and we rested 'On our oars to examine it. A 
reach of the river, forming^ a noble bay^ is spread 
before .the eye. The bank, on the right, is steep^ 
and covered with wood; beyond which a bold 
promontory shoots out, crowned with a castle^ 
rising. among trees.** 

«« Tftis view-'whitih i^'otte of )tb6 fgtmSim at 
Ihe river^ I conid not ^riiplt$ to catt eomftffy . 
pktt^Bsftt^: ^bteh' i««ddoMi the ebamnter of a 
pafelff nakMPi^ scene;'* 

^* Nature is always great iDi design. She is 
an admirable colourist also ; and harmonises tints 
with infinite variety and beauty : but she is seldom 
so correct in composition as to produce an bar* 
monious wh<de. Either the foregrouiMi,' or the . 
Miek^igncHinii i*dis|»to9«Miimetf4 mnm^umk^iitad 
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kne raos across the piece; or a tree is ill plai!^ I 
•r a bank is formal ; or something or other is not 
exactly what it should be. The case is, the immen* 
sitj of nature is beyond human comprehension. She 
works on a wut scale; and, no doubt, harmom«- 
ously, if her schemes could be comprehended. 
The artist, in the mean time, is confined to a 
span; and lays down its little rules, which he calls 
the principles of picturesque heauiy, merely to 
adapt such diminutive parts of nature^s surfaces to 
his own eye, as come Within its scope.^^Hence, 
therefore, the painter who adheres strictly to the 
composition of nature, will rarely make a good 
picture. His pi):ture must contain a whole; his 
archetype is but a part. In general, howeyer, he 
may obtain views of such parts of nature, as with 
the addition of a few trees or a little ulteraticm ill 
the foreground, (which is a filverty that must be 
always allowed,) may be adapted to his ruks^ 
though he is rarely so fortunate as to find a land- 
scape so completely satisfactory to him. In the 
scenery indeed, at Goodrich Castle the parts are 
few ; and the whole is a simple exhibition. The 
con^plex scenes of nature are generally those 
which the artist finds most refractory to bis rules 
of composition.*' 

. <* In fdlowing the . course of the . Wye, which 
makes here one of its boldest sweeps, we were 
xu'ried almost round the castle, -sArveying it in a 
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variety of forms. Some of these retrospects a. . 
gbod; but in general, the castle loses on this side, 
both its own dig^nity, and the dignity of its 
situation.** 

s 

Inferior writers say concerning this view, ^* be* 
fore us the noble remains of Goodrich Castle, 
cresting a steep eminence, enveloped with trees, 
presented themselves ; behind, the thick foliage 
of Chace Wood, closed the picture. The happiest 
gradatiqn of tints, and the liveliest blending of 
^oloars were here conspicuous."* Mor^ con 
rect delineation would say, on the left, are the 
Chace Woods, in ffoot. Howl-hill in Walford, a 
chequered scene of high irregular ground, con- 
sisting of wood, fiel4> rock, and roughet. 

The' Ferry-boat is guided by a rope, a custom 
certainly of the fourteenth century ,t and probably 
of the earliest date in narrow rivers. 

Before landing at the<;astle, the traveller should 
recollect the preparatory observation of Bonnor, that 
nothing can be more picturesque than the irreg^ 
ularly important appearance, and grateful diffusions 
of light and sbade, whicb these formidable relicks 
afford to the observation of genius, j: 

This ancient fortification owes its present form 

* Cambrian Touiiit, p. 432. f FroissarL vi. 176. 

Jltin. p. 48. 
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to four alteraiiont at rariotis periods ; at foOowt. 

I. The original Anglo Saxon Caatle* consisted 
only of the Square Keep-tower, with a few offices, 
destroyed afterwards, or worked into the newer 
additions. 

II. In the 12th centniyj, probably on acconnt 
of the wars of Stephen, the Keep-tower was snr- 
rounded by the high buildings and round towers 
at the comers. 

III. When castellated mansions eame intoTogne 
in the reign of Edward IIL, a consnierable attetnpt 
was made to change the castle, as far as was 
practicable, into that form. 

IV. In the 15th century, the castle assumed 
still more the aspect of the castellated mansion, 
by further alterations, as appears from the i^ell 
of the chapel. 

Though there is only indirect historical evidence 
of these facts, yet the styles of architecture suffi- 
ciently attest them. 

The published accounts of the casUe, are full 
of intricate and tiresome details, and some undoubt* 
edly incorrect. 

The best way of snnrey ing the castle, is to enter 
by the Gate-house, the most curious and perfect 
part of the whole. 
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It is made yeiy long for a aacoesaioii of Gater^ 
and Portcullises. The latter are Roman: for 
Winekelman traced them at the gates of Roine, 
Tivoli, and Pompeii : and one is represented in an 
ancient painting of the Villa Albani.* After 
passing the Drawbridge, on the right hand is a 
Loop-hole, byvrhich the porter received messages 
before opening the gutes; In the wall, a passage 
is 'worked^ by which he eomn^nnicated with the 
^ppli^a^it for admission in one way, and the con- 
stable of the castlfi on the other, Less suspected 
visitors waited between the o^ter and inner gates.. 
The room over the Gateway was the Guard->room. 
Beneath |b^caii9eway, which supported tbedraww 
bridge, is an archj usual according to the accounts 
of Ij^miresborongb, for the convenience of cftvalry 
sa)]|ying.t Passing the Gateway, on the north or 
right haxi4« are windows with seats, fpr the pur- 
pqii9 of r^onnoitering the passage ov^ tbf Wje ; 
on the western side, is the Qall, as usual in most^ 
castles, opposite the Gate-house. A peculiarity 
attaches to this hall. From the steepness of the 
acclivity outside, it would have been too exposed. 
It is theiefore secured by an artificial terrrace and 
wall, so projecting, that no missile weap<m fron^ 
below could reach the windows. On the south side 
is an Aqgular Tower ; next to it in the centre, the 



• ]bicyol<9. dM Antiq. v. Port. f History of- 

Kaareoborough, p. aSL 
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old Anglo-SaxoD Keep-tower, all in line. This 
strong^ defence faces the most accessible side^ name- 
ly, the level summit of the promontory ; and from 
these towers, a strong garrison could aiinoy a be- 
sieging enemy with arrows and projectiles, cross- 
bows and engines, upon the roofs. The side-long 
staircase is a Norman addition to the Keep-tower^ 
as a better defence than the narrow flight of steps 
at right angles in front, which, according to Mn 
King, and Cornish remains, distinguishes the 
Anglo-Saxon Keep. The chief method of attack- 
ing being by mining, and working upon the bottom 
of the walls by knights in the ditch, with pick- 
axes, and covered by others with pavaches, or 
large targets, the foundations and lower walls of 
these towera are prodigiously strong.* Mr. Grose 
notices a rare addition of buttresses below ;f for 
the materials of the castle, being excavated all 
round, so as to make the Quarry form the Ditch ; 
the latter was' made more deep by these accom- 
paniments, as weir as the Towers better protected. ' 

This was a very usual thing. Penon says j: 
To turn this &itu;ition [Castro-Giovanni in Sicily,] 
to double profit, and defend the approaches to the 
walls, they have hewn out of the rock, at the foot. 

* Grose^s Military Antiqaities, i, 385 plate. 

t Thej occur on a smaller scale at Chepstow ; and thns 
show, tbat these parts, ia both caAtles, are coeval, 

t Sicily, p. 05. Eng. TriQisc, 
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of these nury walls, the etoncs jimde use oi im 
bttildingit." GrOse notices |he mn^ulaf additums 
of the pyramidal Buttresses at the foot of ^e 
towers. On the window jambs of one of these 
towers IS the inseription below*, which nobody 
ean make out, because it was either never finished, 
or the stone is broken. Besides this, are a man 
with a hawk on his fist, (the emblem of nobility) 
a dog at his feet : on another the Virgin-Mother, 
a hawk standing on a partridge, rabbits at play, 
Inrds, &c. The Keep bcfing the residence of the 
ftuaily, this tovrtr appears to hare been used for 
that of prisoners of war, detained imtil they. 
mtcd ransomed, by whom these figures were appa- 
rently carved. In castles, the upper ranges or* ;^ 
apartments were occupied by the fiunily and supo* 
rior officers, the tower by servants ; or they were ^'J: 
<rfices. Although, in general there was a gaOerf 1^ 
of communication around the ix^iolobuirding, obIjt^ 
wide enough for one man to pass^ and niches with * 
water-cocks, and seats for- the guard, yet nii^~ 
merous doors opened into the Bailey,^ because our - 
ancestors mostly lived in these castles, in suites of; 
apartments, similar to those of the Inns of Ck>urt; . 



• Bonnor, No. iv^ pi. xiii, lia» engraved {tin file 
•Ittlle. It is pUinly uamvbmvut (stone broken .ofl>^ 
4i)fM Bff l(Kir. :T||e for)Bi of the It ttm Is of the end of.' 
the fourteenth, or beginning of the fifteentii eentnix» - 



On the Eastern side is the shell of a chapel, with 
pifteinaSy lotkcrs^ &c. for the ceremonies of themass 

The fine column by the Hall, the. use of which 
has puzzled many, was for the centre of the grand 
Stair-case, like that at Christ Church, Oxford ; 
for a grand stair^case and parlour were adjacent to 
ancient halls. The tower, which Enclosed it, is 
destroyed, for the mouth of the mine which part- 
ly effected it, or was intended to do so, is on the 
l^ft hand side of the ascending path to the castle ; 
and it was besides, battered in breach from the 
opposite hill. From the S. W. angle of the casile, 
by the wicket field gate, may be seen the trench 
by which the besiegers advanced to storm the 
castle^ and from the Barbican is a very fine view 
of the front of the fabrick, and, facing the north, 
of the surrounding. country. The traveller should 
remember that the fields around once formed a Park 
the uninclosed state of which, must have finely 
harmonized with the rude ground of Coppet-wood 
hill, and been sn^risingly enriched by the vnnding 
of the river, and the picturesque additions of the 
Priory in the middle distance, and the Church Spire 

Tourists generally walk from hence to tfkt Priovy, 
wbere the boat usually meets them ; but a tra?eller 
observes^ that it is a plan by no means to be re- 
ceftimended : since by missing a circnit round the 
castle, its different tir^tis and variety orattitudes^i 
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oecasioned by one of the boldest sweeps of the 
Wye, are entirely lost.* The castle however in 
these views has no back ground, or other set off 
of consequence. In gfeneral, it appears an indis- 
ciiminate heap of building;: at all events, these 
are the very worst views of it. 



«^»i»^^<'^i^#i#«^^^»^#i^^ 



STAGE SECOND. 

Goodrich Castle to Symond's Yat. 

JUght Bank, 

7IKST, FLANESFORD PRIORY, NOW A FARM--« 
SECOND, COFPET WOOD HILL THIRD, COURT- 

' FIELD— FOURTH, WELCH BICKNOR CHURCH 

FIFTH, MONUMENT — SIXTH, BOTTOM OF COP- 
FET WOOD HILL. 

Left Bank. 

FIRST, WALFORD CHURCH-— SECOND^ LAYSHILI» 

THIRD, bishop's WOOD FOURTH, RUERDEAN 

SPIRE — -FIFTH, LTDBROOK-— SIXTH, ROSEMARY 

TOPPING— —SEVENTH, COLDWELL ROCKS - 

EIGHTH, 8TMOND*S TAT. 

FT BR leaving the castle, the right new is decli* 
ning pTedpice and hill, skirting narrow meadows ; 
the left, flat pastures with Walfor4 Church, and 
Tillage.' In the N. E. and E. distance, the Chace 

* Cambrian Tourist, p. 433, 
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ftttd PeBj^rd Vood«« «iid HovpI Hill. On tlie 
S. £• is ibe promontory tterminatioo ci Cojppei 
Wood hU)f and rocki pcojeoting tweatirftidf* 

The first object on the rights is the remains of 
FLANEsroRD Peiort, of which the Chapel is 
now a barn. The rest consists of inere fragments, 
worked up into the requisite buildings of a farm* 
BOW occupied by Mr. Bellamy. The Chapel was 
an elegant gothic structure* of which, further 
mention will be made in the bistorical department*. 

From henee the Wye takes a bold turn, at whicb 
eommences the proper introduction of its charac- 
teristic scenery, mountainous and rocky banks, 
hei« in fine undulating outlines of harmonious 
eurres. Upon tbe right side is the long steep ridge 
of Coppet wood» teethed at the beginning with a. 
le^ (^ rude rocks, ground partly heath, partly, 
wood: upon the left is Bishop's wood, a moie 
gradual ascent, dotted irregularly with cottages,, 
•rchards» and patches of wood, idl rising in am— 
phitbfiatre above each other.. 

"** As we leave GoodrjcA Coitle, says Gilpin^ 

ft 

the baidLS on the left, which had hitherto contrib^- 
utAdlfiss to^nHrtiunns, b^gannow priacifaUy to 
attiaet Q«K atlentioQ, reaiingtbemselmgnidiudly', 
into gsand steeps; seoaetiioss .covered .withUbiek^ 
iioodsj apd (Enini^es forovog mt concave slopft 
^ mere verdrnfe; i9u4onied^,except^re andiben^^^^ 
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by a straggliDg tree : while the sbeep which bang 
browziBg upon them, seen from the bottom, were 
diminished into white specks." 

** The view at Ruer-dean-church unfolds itself 
next ; and is a scene of great grandeur. Here 
both sides of th^ river are steep, and both woody; 
but in one, the woods are intermixed with rocks. 
The deep umbrage of the forest of Dean occupijs 
the front ; and the spire of the church rises among 
the trees. The reach of the river which exhibits this 
scene, is long ; and of course, the view, which is 
a noble piece of natural perspective, . continues 
ctome time before the eye: but when the spire 
comes directly in front, the grandeur of the land- 
scape is gone." 

** The stone-quarries on the right, from which 
Bristol bridge was built^ and on the left, the fur- 
naces of Bishop's wood, vary the scene ; though 
they are objects of no great importance io them- 
selves." Thus Gilpin« 

On the left are Bishop's Wood Iron works, and 
Coal-wharf: behind which is Bishop's Wood house, 
belonging to John Partridge, Esq. and occupied 
by Mrs. Ives, the mother of his^lady. The brook 
which here runs into the Wye, called Bishop*a 
broolk, parts the counties of Hereford and Glou« 

> 

cester, and the parishes of Walford and Ruerdean. 
The latter, called Ruerdean, from (River-dean) has 
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much fceoeiy, emiofoitlj pictofetqiicb left of tbe 
riTeron the Lydbiook road, and in the fovcitt. It 
consists of rude and bfoken devatioiis^ and tov^h, 
raUeys, irreg^arly serpentine, adorned with pur- 
ling streams, and trees, nerer formal, becaose un- 
tonchedby the axe. The water bubbles in smalt 
cascades orer lamps of rock ; and the herbage is 
roughened into the picturesque by small tumps of 
long gprass, weediB, furze, and wild bushes. 

*^ For some time says. Gilfnn,. l>bth sid«9 of H^. 
rirer co^tione steep and beautifolk No partjcuUt 
cifCHmstance indeed charadeiizes either ; biij^ iiv 
su/Qh exhibitionii as these' natuife characterizes hn 
ownsceiie8> We.^djqure theinQpilie tMnvl^with 
which she shapes and adorns these yasi concaTe 
and convex forms. We admire also that tfi&ied 
touch with which she expresses every object." 

*' Here we see one |fieat distinotioa batween hett 
painting and that of all her copyUu. Artistic 
universally are mannerists in a certain degree. 
Each has his particular mode of forming particular 
objects. His rocks, his trees, his figures, are 
cast in one mould; at least they possess only a 
taried sameness. The figures of Rubens are aH 
full fed ; those of Salvator square and long legged : 
but nature has a different mould for every object 
she presents.*' 

. ^< The artist again discovers a& little variety ift 



fillitig up the ftufiiicM of boHm, m he deee in 
deUtiefttiiig tfa«ir (bitts. You see IfteMOiie taueh, 
6r ■oltiMhiiig like k» liiiiverMlly pre?ail» thou^ 
applied' to diftreot objeels. fim nMiire'e toueh 
is as nmeh varied as the form of her ohjects." 

'** In erety part of paintings except ezecatioa, 
an artist may be assisted by the kbotirs of those 
Who have gmie befbre him. He may improte his 
skill in fompositioDt in Ught and • shads, in per« 
spectire, in graee and eleganee ; that is, in a]l 
tfie scientific parts of his art. B«t with regard to 
execuiian, he mnst set vp on his own stock. A 
manneriii, I fear he must be* If he geta manner 
of his own, he m«^ be an agreeable mannerist ; bat 
if he copy enotheis he letlf cerlotn/y be a formal obe 
The mere closely he copies the detaUs of nature, 
the better chance he has of being free fkom this 
general defect/' 

•< At Lydbrook is a large wharf, where coals 
are shipped for Hereford and other places* Here 
the scene is new and pleasing. All has thus far 
been grandeur and tranquillity* It continues so 
yet ; but mixed with life and bustle. A road runs 
diagonally along the bank ; and horses and carts 
appear passing to the snudl tcImIs which lie against 
the wharf to receive their burdens. Close behind, 
a rich woody hill hangs sloping over the wharf, 
and forms a gmnd bnel;^i8vsUd4» the whde. The 
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contrast of all this business^ the engines lued in 
lading and ndading, together with the rariety of 
the scene, produce altogether, a pictnresqne assem- 
blage. The sloping hill is^the front scene; the 
two side^screens are low.*' 

" But soon the front becomes a lofty side-screen 
on the left; and sweeping ronnd the eye at Welch 
Bicknor, forms a noble amphitheatre*' Thus Gilpin. 

On the right, just beyond the turn of the rirer, 
opiH>site Lydbrook, is Court-field House, the 
modern seat of William Vaoghan, Esq. and King 
Heniy, V. is said to have been nursed in a more 
ancrent house on this spot. A gable end wall 
with fothic arches is called the ruins of the 
chapel.* Beneath is Welch Bicknor Church, 
Ireland says, ^ that the pictufeesque villsge of 
Welch Bicknor, presents itself in a ri<;h ralley on 
the right bank of the Wye, happily orerehaded 
. by a thicket of woods, ranged in a grand and 
OTCular sweep. These are called, Hawkw'opd^ 
and Puckwoody extending about one mile, 
along the bank of the riyer. The village Church 
and Parsonage House, group in a form pecu- 
liarly lieautiful and interestilig. A little below, 
the Wye is bounded on the oppoliite shore, 
by a long range of hills clothed with verdnre, 
and dirersified by a rich and broken soil of warm 

e Caaa>riaa Tourist, 4M. 



. alid reddish hue.*. Here the colppring is too warta. 
The scene is merely fiqe park landscape. The 
flat grpund on, the right is gloomy and tedious. 
l;oward8 the end of it, is a picturesque hill in front 
called Ro$em^f;y. Topping, from the mellow luxu<- 
riance of its sides. As we approach this,' the 
grandeur of the Wye scenery tecommences at 
Coldwell .Rocks, which nature has exposed to Yiew 
by an aTalanche of the groujod from the summit, 
•^hey form the upper part of the base of Symond'a 
Yat. Just before approaching them is the cen*- 
otaph of an unfortunate youth, whose parents 
erected this naonument, by way of beacon, to wafa 
others from trusting to the deceitful stream. A 
gentleman nanied *Warre, with his lady,. &c. was 
making the Tour; and the weather being fine, 
they persuaded tUeir^sc^, who was a gopdswiflfmer 
to bathe. UnjEbrt^nately he was seized jyvith the 
c^ipp, Jin4.* yain atl^mp^ Jbiayij^g been made Jiy 
the bj&^liflfan to ^ttve^jjiip^, |v.a? un}\appjly drownf ^. 
.X*e^pit|^ph,.is.te4iqw»- §W*, T^^^, has lately 

T)ie s<;^ene at (/oldwell, on the left side, com*- 
mences by a^and m^ss of rock, partially insulated 
x>f rude resemblance to the square keep of a ruined 
Castle. It is aucceeded by a w^Il of rqck, ii^uch 
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afisimilating St. Vincent*s, at tbe Hot-wetts, near 
Bristo}. Here and at the New Weir, in a style 
totally different trom the stiff and bare forms of 
the Chepstow Cliffsi nature exhibits her divine 
skill in colouring and grouping. The attitudes of 
the rocks, though all in fanciful caprice, are of 
graceful informality. The most delicate touchei 
are distinguishable at certain seasons, in an ex- 
quisite lacework of shrubs and foliage running 
over the whole, of a wild, but harmonious pattern. 
Tlie river too is deep, dark, and solemn. The 
opposite bankis a succession of steep slopes, va- 
riously wooded, terminating in a hilly common of 
brown mountainous herbage, speckled with loose 
Stones, and thinly streaked with lively green. 

Mr. Gilpin says thus,^< At Coldwel/, the front 
screen first appears as a woody hill, [Rosemary 
Topping] swelling to a point. In a few minutes it 
changes its shape, and the woody hill becomes a 
lofty side-sereen on the right ; while the front un- 
folds itself into a majestic piece of rock-scenery*^' 

Approaching, says Ireland, the foot of CMweU 
RoekSy a scene sublime and majestic is presented. 
The grand prominences are overhung with richly 
varied tufts of osIl and shrubs occasionally contrast- 
ed and relieved by deep and shadowy dells, formed 
by the various lime-kilns on their surbce : Warner 
who advanced to themi In an opposite direction 
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from the meadows westward, observes, that here 
also the scene becomes truly majestic. The rocks 
rising to a towering height, alternately start 
throngU the thick woods* which mantle their sides 
in lofty pointed crags ; and display broad masses 
of their surface, relieved by creeping lichens, and 
diversified with mineral tinges. 

' '* Here says Gilpin, we should have gone on shore 
and walked to the New Weir^ which by land is 
only a Inile : though by water I believe, it is three. 
This walk would have afforded us, we were inform* 
edy some very noble river views : nor should we 
have lost any thing by relinquishing the water, 
which in this part was uninteresting." 

. The walk alluded (o, leads to the rocky abrupt 
termination of Cold well Promontory, and ia called 
£Symond*s Yat, or Gate, From hence is a supeib 
birdVeye view of the adjacent objects, and a far-^ 
extending prospect in what may be called from 
Claude's Pictures, the painter's map style. The 
near view is Salvator Rosa ; the distant that of the 
master first named. The summit itself is a roman« 
tic green floor, walled in, without any formality^ 
by copse-wood, and approached by a winding 
rocky road between high banks, under arches of 
hazles and underwood. 

« 
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makes a most extnu)rdiiiarj wioding rooBd ther 
promonterj; and haying completed a circuit of 
more than five miles, flows a second time imme- 
diately under Symond*s Yat. The whole of this 
mazy course may he traced from this eminence* 
From hence we discovered a very remarkahle poly^ 
syllabical articuLite echo, and we reckoned 
twelve distinct reverberations, from the explosion 
of a gatt, fin^d upon this spot. It is here again 
castomary for the boatmen to importune strangers, 
and if they can prevail on them, during their walk 
to SymatuTs Yat, will take the boat round the 
circuit of five mileSj*. and m^eet them at New 
Weir, in order that no time- should be lost, but 
this attempt we by no means encouraged;^ and 
the whole course of this extraordinary and roman- - 
tic sweep proved highly gratifying* Goodrich 
spire, which we again wound nmnd, presented 
itself: huge fragments of naassy rocks, which have 
rolled down from the precipices opposite JKtamek 
Farmy here almost choked up the conise of the 
stream. The changing attitudes and vmrions hues 
o(Symond*M Yat, lifting its almost spiral head, 
Irigh above the other rocks, as we receded and 
drew near it, supplied a combination of tints siir« 
prisingly gay and beautiful: and having aceorn* 
pltshed a sweep of five miles, we reached within a. 
yiarterof a mUe, the spot where we began our 

c 3. 
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ascent to this steep eminence.^** tn more pre- 
else laognage, the prospect is a fine panorami 
oJT the following seenery« 

N. thte teohntkiiioiks ^idb of Oop{)et wood hill^ 
Cotttebh, iktid tt^it^ ^d thtere^ Rock. 

N. W, The spire and Tillage of Goodrich, gentle 
gieen wooded pastures ; at the foot, Rocklands 
and HuntsholB Fenj. 

W, VHiiiizhothiy a pi'obibhto'ry of iBel<b hiid or- 
ctiarcting ; hehinil it, beado^s, tfetihiiiaiifig ota the 
bttier i^id^ of the "riyer, in \^^ iUilt tOlage 6f 
Whitc)iurc)l, backed by riiii^g 'groatid ; in thfc 
distatde^ tfa^e Tlfeldi ttillk. 

iSs. W. The ttoimftldliolis ri^ 6f the Grart Bow- 
bd> CottmchiMd A«tffh1nR«ft^i«ed #i«li teottageft 
«dJdV^cl(l(tftir^. AtHie'kirtreteestiriitait^asuitiliDler 
ticMtte* 

8. Sttfonton Chnreh^ upon the tidge^ a pro* 
montoiy, the Back-stone appearing at the nose of 
il^ like a Yew tree : below. Lord Gage's or High^ 
Meadow Woodi, in "fine slope; at the foot^green 
jneadows alid 'the rirer. On the left side aneai^ 
jthe tfocks of the New Weir; on the right, the rock 
9ndl of the Eastern side of the Doward, faced by 
high trees. 

i 

* Ouabrian Tonriit, p. 4d& 



S. E. Ebglish l^tkhdr— cultWation itatermize^ 
with forest scenery ; copse and cottage ; anear, a 
side view of Coldwell Rocks in terrffic attitude ; 
and Rosemary Topping. 

E. Rii^rdeaii Wood aad FveMs with the Church 
ift the (iKstaifce ; Bishop^B Wood aad Oonrtield, 
^th tlve semicirciilar awe^ of Hawkwood and 
PuckWQi6d> before described, and jomng G^ppel^ 
Wflfod> wbeHce we commeaced the descriplioii. 

From hence the river |»oceeds in a horse shoe 
tiwnrtj aroBod meadows and pleasing prospect 
fcenery to Whitcharch. Mr. Gilpin, says, 

** Here we sailed through a long reach* of hills, 
whose sloping sides were covered with large lump- 
ish, itetadhed sKihes^ iiAKich seemed in -a Ooortfe of 
)^fs, t6 btf^e rolted frotti « gMle of rooiBS<tbat 
ittrrovMds the ttf^r regions of iheee high f^immds 
^h berth Hidids of tlft ri^^r;; but psvticiflarly ion the 
left.'^ 

If the travellers prefer the Boat^passage, they 
will come to Huntsholm Ferry. On the right is 
Robkkndi^, iiow the residence 'tff ^. ^Goi^h, lEsq. 
^ottilittndfiigrairleWof'GdUNralliloehB, aleagr^ 
'fiUfe 8ide^<^re<fti «f OappM^tnll :.fl«i-the<leit,4kacvev. 
'iienib^itdtf^MM'^t Valfghniis, wwm JAm^ 
house. Upon the slope of ibe hill is a fine4)rGh|ird^ 
celebfiital^'Aielattiebse qjatmUfj^^^ti, ok 
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Other Tich cider, it has been kDown to ^oduce. 
If the trayeller prefers leaving the boat at Hunts- 
holm Ferrjy (and the ascent is easier to Symond's 
Yat) the ledge of rocks will bring to bis view» spots 
worthy " the feasting^ banditti'* of Salvator. Just 
above the place where the road passes betlveep a 
cl6ft rock» the Giant Turso,* of the Great Doward 
shows its grand muscular outline* The effect is in- 
ftoitdy increased by being seen through mister 
rain. It is part-mountain, part-precipice, but 
much injured by the rawness and strait lines, in- 
troduced by lime-burning and road-cutting. Un- 
fortunately there is no chance of Time, Nature's 
Gilpin, preventing, in that master's own words 
" the hand of man, miserably scratching the lovely 
face of nature.*' 

By this reach we come to the New Weir, a 
salmon fishery, which Mr. Gilpin, terms the second 
grand scene on the Wye» Here is a Lock, an 
invention known in Upper Egypt, from ancient 
models,t and brought into this country from Flan- 
ders, in 1652, by Sir Richard Sutton* who is also 
said to have introduced Clover, and Saintfoin.^ 

The scene atthoNew Weir, consists of ex- 
quisite crags, thrown into fine confusion by falls 
-from the upper rim* These crags are full of pro- 
jeetionsand recesses, andl^eapsof ruin allshmbbed 

• A Torao it the tmak of a statue without ISabt; 
t »PW»> i. m* t. B«l'e «P«wey>.l- W.^ . 
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and weatlierlioled, and forming a i&ost romanfie 
variety of shelves, rude arches, clefts, and mimic 
^ilen. Between thte^^ a«d the oppesite hmik 
of ro^k-i'wall and hatiging ^ttiodi the rivter^ rdpidddd 
oon'&ned^ rdani hastily alongi In front ar# the> 
rleb erainetteedfonning Lord Gage's Woods, lisinsf, 
abbve or kfiping over eaeh othearv Along the 
banks is a series of meadows, of d^cf^ rich greeny- 
jnst enlivening the dusky snbliikie gloom of th« 
Bamf# dell. A single roek coidmn gives ail 
agreeable novelty to the side crags^ It is only 
one of many others similar, which were standing 
sltty years ago, insnlated from the main will of 
fo(ik,*^but' now either fiilten, or gormsndi^ed by 
the rsvtoons limte^kHii, who^ regaifdless of tlM 
b^faiities of the Wye, ** Ito grim repose expects \an 
evening prey." 

Of these rook pilastenr, it is worth while to point 
out the extraordinary efiect, by the ibUowing ob<« 
servation of Dr. Clarke«t 

<* He ohS^rVed neat Sferaibashtl the most r&. 
markabl^ iippeai'&tice cauiied by rockir, that he had 
ever se^n. At titsf he mistook them for ruins, 
somewhat rteembtidg those of Stonehenge ; but, 
as his party drew neiir they ^ere surprised to find, 
that the supposed riiins were natural rocks, rising 



• So Martin: Natairal Hi'itOry of EnglcMad, i, 34l^ 
t Trwreli vili, 5, 
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perpeD<licular1y out of the plain, like a Cyclopean 
itrocture, wit^ walls and towers/' 

The Ck>aii8eU who attend the Assizes, are. in the 
habits of exploring the Wye,and,a8 it is said; have 
given name to several rocks, particularly in this 
part of the river, as Linnaeus called Plants, and 
Officers do newly discovered countries, by the 
names of friendF. This rock-pillar is said to have 
been thns denominated Bear-cro/t^ an eminent 
Barrister, well-known to the older part of the ez<« 
isling generation.* 

Mr. Gilpin sayai ** The river is wider than usual 
in this part; and takes a sweep round a toweriiig 
promontory of rock ; which forms the side^screen 
pn the left, and is the grand feature of the view. 
It is not abroad fractured face of rock : but rather 
a woody hill, from which large rocky projections 
iu.twp or three places, burst out; rudely hung 
with twisting branches and shaggy furniture, which 
like mane round the lion*8 head, give a more 
savage air to these wild exhibitions of nature. Near 
the top, a pointed fragment of solitary rock, 
rising aboye the rest^ has rather a fantastiq 
appearance; but it is Qot without its effect ii| 
marking the scene.-— A great master in landscape 
has adorned an imaginary view.with a circumstancii 
exactly similar.'* 



* Cfimbrtan Tourbt, p, 437, 



^ Stabat actuasilez, praocisis uudiq ; salis^ 

^ — i--dono insurgeiiB, altiBAima viu% 

^ Dirantdi nidit domnt t^portuna Tolae^nm, 

*' ^-^proaa jugo, leBTom iaciunbebat ad amnem/' 

iEn. VIII. 233. 

*f But the most wonderful appearance of this 
kind I ever met with, is to be found in the 249th 
page of And^on's Narrative of the British Em- 
bassy to China ; where he tells ns, that in Tartar/, 
beyond the wall, he saw a solitary rock of this 
kind, which rose from the summit of a mountain^ 
at least one hundred feet Its base was somewhat 
smaller than its superstructure, and, what was yery 
eztcaordinary, several streams of water issued 
from it.'* 

** On the right side of the Wye, opposite the 
rocky we have just described, the bank forms a 
woody amphitheatre^ following the course of the 
stream round the promontory. Its lower skirts 
are adorned with a hamlet, in the midst of which, 
volumes of thick smoke, thrown up at intervals 
from an iron-forge, as its fires receive fresh fuel, 
add double grandeur to the scene." 

** But what peculiilrly marks this view, is a 
tircumstance on the water. The whole river lit 
thb place makes a precipitate fall; of no great 
height indeed, but enough to merit the name of a 
cascade; though ta the eye, above the ifetr«im, it 
i« an object of no consequence. In all the scenes 
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"we had jet passed, tbe water .moving^ Yjfitk a slow 
and solemn pace» .tbeobjt^cts aronad ki^pt Ume, as 
it mtt», mAii ; van4^evy atoep and joek which 
hung over the rirer, was awlid^ tranquil, and ma^ 
jestic. Bpt here the violence of the stream and 
the toaiing of the waters^ impressfsd a peiw cha-* 
noter on the sc/epe ; id) was i^l^tioa ai^d ppiipyir ; 
and eveorsiteep and.ereiy miclfi^ J9||re4 ^wi(h.wil^ 
HCBs and jtermr*" 

With Gilpin's description, the travellers seem 
lo have satisfied themselves. One only has jnstlj 
remarked, that the pleasure 0/ contemplation ia 
interrupted bj the nuisance of beg^rs.* 

Below the New Weir a continuation oitt^^ffn^e 
rich scenery still arrests attention, and rocks and 
wood seem to push and shoulder each other for 
conspicuous situations. The river roars along in a 
curve, between High-meadow woods on tbe left, 
and the rock-Wall of the Great Dow ard, on the 
Tight. At the end of this reach, is a beautiful 
mass ef rcfck, crowned with shrubs and pendulous 
creepers I itf front, the river forms a pool, and is 
back-grounded'by the summit of theiiiftle Doward 
in Sugar-loaf. t tA 4Ql;acbed dns^r.of rocka, 
ica)]jed S» Morim'h or, tiie ,tbcee sisters, sj^irt .tl^e 
river 4n piissipgi donrn, mar which, at a short ^^^^h 

• id. 499. 

ed tlus 49e.M^iie. ^ ^^ ^ *~* 
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%]^^\l&,^»i^ip;s tifjrfl, .die stream ,i55 apposed to 
^ve ^ gre^Ui; ^pthrof "water than any otber parK 
AtJtll^;e^l;ffnity>of (tbisTCfatcbt fjtmi a beautiful 
t^leji King Anhafifiplskin, ^l^n "before^ ^S^iP .pre^ 
newts itself» 9^s;9|Bing a csfitdjated form. 

/When light and ^ prospect reconimence at the 
termination of the dark windrogs from the New 
Weir, the scenery on the t)oward side is znounti- 
ifiiiQoa^ poinpioa, ^.fypp^ied with rock and. occ- 
-asUmai^ir.ieelhed iivithi ledges of it. The LitT]»1s 
fDoi[i^ap havjuig beon jifine JBri,tish Camp, traces 
/j^f tl^ree jctrci^r terraieea windrog in snail mpunt, 

.^B)A](,be^dimly»4^r^^^' but are only conspicuous 

^frof9 tiie.lf^ightg in. the Fcnrest. On the left J^anJl 

/are w<^o^ /jBHid wild eleTations, intersperse^ with 

.1aine,jiwe]h».^d .!hol(o^s. .7%e scene terminates 

/withfthe If^ys Housci, R, Tdnlinson^s 1Ssq« at the 

,:%)»iQf.>the^ tittle, Dowlard on the rigM« opposite 

Xable Wopat. .. In.front is a lidh amphitheatre df 

>^|i9^llgiwW J^ ^^ ^^ 4S^^ -^f whicli is Newtott 

Court, the seat of -Mrs*: Griffin; %elow, on the 

Water's edgfi^ Vaga Cottage, the property ctf 

fher Revi H.^&ftrMs, isod miom .4>cciipied , %}y^ 1>». 

Vpon tbe tan^ of "Aie reach at the taya, At^ 

t-iver gently aerpep tines through a wider •'wWcj^ 

. ^own to Moamoatb. Tbe fight aide.H:MncftR.«f 
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fields, forming tlie area of the sylvan amphitHe- 
atre, before described, and the left is made up of 
meadows in flat, swell, and hollow, intermingled 
with woody ridges, in front of steep side-screens 
of wood. Before, in the distance, is hill, and the 
steep banks of the river beyond Troy House, 
properly clothed with copse or timber. The 
church passed is that of Dixton. 

The river is rather too low for a proper view of 
the scenery here, which is best seen from the road. 
This lowness is probably the feause why Mr. Gilpin 
as if gaping and sleepy, thus slabbers over a fine 
>cene of continual change, and inimitable grouping. 
** Below the New IVeir^ are other rocky views 
of the same kind, though less beautiful. But 
description flags in rufluing over such a monot- 
ony of terms. HtgK low, steep, woody, rocky, 
and a few others, are all the colours of language 
we have to describe scenes, in which there are 
infinite gradations, and amidst some general same- 
ness, infinite peculiarities.' * 

After we had passed a few of these scenes, the 
hills gradually descended into Monmouth » which 
lies too low to make any appearance from the 
water ; but on landing we found it a pleasant town, 
and neatly built The town-house and church are 
both handsome." Thus Gilpin. The other lions of 
Monmouth are a ruined tower of the Castle, vrith a 
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fine window of the; florid GoUiic» pretended to he 
that of the foom where Hen^-y Y. was born ; some 
9ther windows.and remains of the Priory ; fragments 
oi town-gates and S. Thomas's Church erroneously 
called Saxon, but plainly of the first Norman style. 
The greatest curiosity is however the ancient Gate 
House, Tourists ought to stay a day at Monmouth 
in order to Visit the Kymin and Buck^stone, from 
which last' is to be seen a view, only surpassed 
by Wind-cliff, and far superior to Symond's Yat, 
inasi^i^cfa as it is totally void of the usual and 
common place, and consists of wood, river, mount- 
ain and precipice, wholly without flat ground, 
and grouped in a manner completely novel, in the 
true superb of the picturesque. Though extend- 
ing for miles, not a single map feature dilutes the 
aublime grandeur of this view from the Buck-stone, 
yfhfre fancy still places the Druid Priest, moving 
the (^r^oular rock, and dealing out the fate of 
najdons to the intimidated worshippers. 

If time permits, there are, according to the 
travellers, minor views worthy notice. Monmouth 
from a station at Tibbs's Farm, appears placed 
upon a semicircular ridge; near Tibbs's Bridge, the 
scene is wild and romantic ; from other points it 
appears situated upon a plain ; from the banks of 
the Wye, the houses seem rising upon the accliv- 
ity of a hill, the church forming a principal object* 

* Nich^lsoD, 018. 
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From tbe hin apoto the rcmd to Che{)ftkivita8ttW 
lime prospett, both of the adjtu;ent vate and toWri^ 
skirted in thi distance by the^l^ytidd; Bkiieng^ 
SngaNloafy andbtlierbltfe nomitaiiir tasAtidgeBi 

Here ends the fiist half o| the Toui^ which maje 
justly be denomiimted '^ gxand aod beaotlfaL**^ 
The following close of thia part of the. voyage by a 
TniTeller ia extresnely iprofKNi« aa au epilo|[ue« 

** As w» repaired to oUr Inn; we were iifvd4 
nntarily led'to tarkea retrospect of tbe'past aiMiac)^ 
tnciiis of the day: The partial gfeama of siiliMnd 
had giVeft: adiditional tints to the xich and^ bold 
scenery, and every thing had conspired to renAt 
it a mo^r interesting aqoatfc ekcnrsion; nre'va^. 
riety of scenes, whi^h* Oand^ w<ni1d have selected 
. Md he nbw' existed; fbr hts eahvAs'; irilH raptuxi 
'300, would^he have catkght the tinta, aAd^ndtH 
the happiest effect' combined the' objeetfil \tit&% 
picture, kept up our atteiilioTr,' and reiooved^thM 
sameness, which too ofteai accompanies water 
excursiopa. Such had been the pleaisnre o^oui 
first day^a water exjpedition ; and from the im«i 
piession it made on us, we eagerly looked forward 
to some future period, when we may again retrace 
views, which memory will ever hold dear, and the 
pleasure be then redoubled with the remembitnci^ 
of past occurrences.'** 
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STAGE fourth: 

Monmouth^ to Tintei^ Abbey. 

Right Bank. 

FiaST^T&OT HOUSE — SECOND, PEW ALT— THIRD ' 
WHITE-BROOK— K0U11TH» PENN-Y-YAN HILL 
AND MAY POLE— FIFTH, PAPER MILLS — SIXTH 
PILSTONfi HOUSE— SEYENTH, LAND060— 
BlOVTa, COBDITHEL VTEIR^— ^NINTH, LYN- 
IVEIR-^TENTH, TINTERJ7 — £LEYENTH« FIELD^ 
ING*S HOUSE — TWELFTH, ABBEY*. 

Left Bank^ 

FiaST,. REDBROOK— -SECOND, NEWLAND AND' 

CLEARWELL THIRD, WYE SEAL HOUSE— ^ 

FOURTH, BICR8WEIR — FIFTH, ST. BRIAYBLft^ 
»iXTH, HUDKNOLL8 — SEYBNTHi BROOKWEItt 
^-EIGHTH, ABBEY. 

J[ HEbanksof tlie Wye owe their beaoiy. to a^ 
rocky base; because only a thi a coat of earth can. 
ever be washed away, and, if it be, provided there 
is not such steepness as to create a mere' gutter, it. 
only breaks and improves into picturesque inequaU 
ilies of ■ surface the formal acclivity. Had the 
foundations' of the banks been earthy^ the latter' 
would have flattened > into mere hills, with round^ 
outUnes. . This resuk of the rocky base particular- 

\l appears in this tour. The fonui of the . buiks > 

• • • . 
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are of the house*roof kind, with a sameness of an^' 
gidar oatline. Though thej mv above each ofhef 
in ridges, yet the usual mountaiumis cttrre is not 
so frcftitteDt as the strait or obliqjbe roeRy line. The 
eloathiugy mere stumpy copse wood, wiH not bear 
close examination, as being much of the thorn 
character. The crags which are of the more marine 
kind^ ore often naked and uuiibrm. The river 
KUns soihetfnies stiffly, ds in a trougli, and offen 
turns absolute corners, quite sharp,*-^Yet with M 
these imperfeettonsv stated, merely to sllow the 
^ontraHE^t between thejfine intiertnixed with sweet 
landscape in the foinier tour; such is the grand 
scale upon which naftire works,, that all ialost in 
the gefifetal ^tfkci, -which i^ the stiblime and awfui^ 
(precipice and heiglt Ibei'pg the general agents,)^ 
occasionally worked up tothe terrible;. VagHifinomF^^ 
Ross to Monmouth is a fincvroman wllh strong' 
features, but cheered with the playful smiles c# 
ybuth : fVom Mbntnooth to Chepstow she is the- 
graVe ttrairoii, 'stei^ ancl ebhimanding, like the- 
aiftgnst pnfcture of iJufelicfe by" Keynolds.* In the 
itit'tOQt shie lis a Piinc^s^'; ih the second ailqeenr. 

. The first object just 'beyoad MoBmeuth, is oi>« 
the i^ht, Tr^ House, at seat of the Dobeof'BHui**^ 
fqrt, lkuijlAi>y }n\^ Jooea. It deriftid its ndmer 
UsmJb^^^viefL Tsothjf^ ^qd ^Imids^ ib meadonsv^* 

Sew College Window.. j^^ ^.^ 
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oa the ri^tpottlli of tbe steep pa^, vhich the 
Wje enteis,. as. the customaiy scene of retirement, 
which it likes to inhabit. A little aboTC Tro^r ^ 
Oibialtar, a neat Cottage. 

Upon leafing Monmouth, the spire of Ihc chnrch 
in the retrospect* with the Kymin woods risings 
from k rock of great heig^ht on the left, undier which 
Ihe river meandera, and to the right Pen-y-val 
Hill', form the rich and bold scenery, which attends 
the itrst re-^embatkalitm.'* 

« 

^t4he distance of little beUer than half a mil<r 
Hhe^ liver makes, a grnnd sweep to the xight, . and, 
aasmneaa new. character* Dl^misMng its |-oc;k9 
aiwlpiecipices. it rolls through lofty sfeping, hills, 
thick^ly covered w^th waving woods. AU here i% 
adUmn« atill, and agreeablcf 

Mr^fiilpni says, «* As iwe left Monmouth, the 
hanks on the left were at ft-st low ; bat on botlr 
sides they^ soon grew steep and woody; vaTyin|^ 
their shapes as they had done the day before. The 
most beautiful of these scenes is in the neighbonr- 
kaod of St. BFiavel's castle.; where the vast woody: 
dediv^ies'on each band ai« unpommooly nrngfAt^ 
icent. The castle is at V¥> ,&fP9^ a distaaciie Jo 
make any object in tbe vien^.'^ 

'^ The weather was serene: the SMU shone; aD<l^ 



^ Cambrian .Tjimst. t VMudstfk 
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we saw enough of the effect of light in the exhibit* 
tions of this dajf to regret the want of it the day 
before," 

^' During the whole coarse of our voyage from 
R0SS9 wa bad scarcely seen one coni*field. The 
banks of the Wye cpn^ist almost entirely either of 
wood or pasturage; which I mention as a cir* 
cumstance of peculiar value in landscape. Furrow- 
ed lands and waving corn, however charming, in 
pastoral poetry, are ilUaoconimodated to paintings 
The painter never desires the hand of art to touch 
his grounds, — But if art mu^f 'stray among them : 
if it must mark out the limits of property^ ' and 
turn them to the uses of agriculture, he wiishe^ 
that these limits may, as much as possible, be 
ispncealed ; and that the Itndi they circunascribe 
may approach as neariy as may be to nature; that 
ia, that they may be pasturage. — Pasturage not 
(Aly presenU an agreeable surface; bnl the cattle 
which graze it add great variety, and animation ta 
the scene.*' 

<* The meadows below Monmouth, which ran* 
shelving from the hills to the water side» were 
particularly beautiful, and well inhabited. Flocks 
of sheep were every where hanging on their green 
steeps ; and herds of cattle occupying the lower 
grounds. We often sailed past groups of th^m 
laving their sides in the water; or retiring from* 
the heat under sbeltered- banks.'^ • 



J 
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** III- ibis r part of ' tha riyer alsoi whkb bow 
begins to. widen, we were* often entertained with 
liglit.vessela. gliding paat hb.. Their white sails 
passing akmg^ the sides of wood-kind, hills, wero 
yery>pictaresqQe«'* 

** In raan/plafces also the.yiews were^- varied'l^jt 
the prospect of bays and harbours in miniiitwe^ 
where little barks lay mooiedy. taking.in oris and 
other conmoditiss from the mountains. Tbess 
yessels^. designed plainly^ for rongher watar thaa 
they, at present enconnteredj^ shewed, os, without 
ARJT geographical knowledge, that we appcoached 
the sea«*' Thus Gilpin,- 

On* the* IKRminontfa^hire' sidtt'of^lb^'iifer,: about 
r mfie and a Half below Mdniooutbt i9>thi» obpreii 
of PiNA'LTV SFtoatfed. on theside^^f a woody ei»» 
inence, at the back of which is<aaf extensivs'teni* 
moo. Opposite Penalty is the. Castle-imitatioii 
seat, of the H6n« <«>- Quip, before him, of tho 
Wy^bams. 

At RlBt>*IWO0H> hills,. ailUtlsi fuitfaefr? on» th«i 

hell, thecar]ing<9niolto>is8uifigfftoniithe'Ikni^worits 
forms a pleasing aceompaniniSRt tO' the* soemvyii 
the inspiration of which it for. a. while suspends,* 
Below are lower Red-brook Tin- works* Such 
Cyclopean shops andsheds^.in a beautiful Arcadia 
oCNynqihs^ Dryadsy^Naiads amd-Faun^i,, remind «is 
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of the discordantunion of Vulcan andTenus* The 
grim worshipers of the God of Fire, only animate 
with picturesque effect immense vaulted caVems ; 
and their deity should have been wedded to Bel- 
lousia, the boisterous daughter of JSolus, from 
^hom he derived the power of liquefying the qb- 
f tinate ore. 

Two miles from Red-brook on the left, is Wye 
Seal House ; and on the right, in a hollow vale, 
nearly hidden from sight by the woody acclivities 
on each ' side, is the hamlet of White-brook, 
where Paper Mills now occupy the ruins of the old 
Iron-works. The name is derived from a small 
stream which faJIs into the Wye. Beyond it the 
river forms, a grand sweep, flowing into aok abyss, 
between two .ranges of lofty hills, thickly over- 
spread with woods. 

« 

Alittle below White-brook, appears on the left 
side, a considerable eminence^ called Pen-y-van 
Hill, the summit of which usually exhibits a May- 
pdle, around whieh the Peasantry now or recently 
celebral;ed the Roman Floralia; called by ns May- 
games, with dances and feasting. 

Between this hill and the river lie the ruins of 
the ancient mansion of Pilstone, humbled to the 
mere appendages of a farm. On the opposite side 
of the river, amidst grand scenery and hills lux- 
uriantly 'mantled with woodj standi Bigs- weir 
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House, late tbe .residence of Geoeral Rooke, lon|; 
M. P. for the county of Monmouth, and a descend- 
ant of Sir George Rooke, whotoqk Gibraltar. The 
House stands at an easy distance from the river 
on a gentle rise, which gradually swells into an ex* 
tensive hill, on whose summit are the remains of 
the Castle of St. Briavels* 

Here one of the accounts* makes the following 
remark. " The voyager will lose one interesting 
• feature almost peculiar to the Wye; we allude to 
Ibe numerous weirs, that .- ohstrnct its navigation, 
when the tide is out; but at which time, these 
minute cataracts (if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression) form a pleasing contrast to the smooth 
surfiftceof the intervening pools. At high water 
the tide flows over them, and makes the river ap- 
pear perfectly level." 

" We have liitherto only had occasion to notice 
New-weir and Bigs-weir ; but from the latter to a 
considerable distance below Tintern Abbey, they 
occur very frequently scarcely half a mile from 
each other.'* 

From hence a long reach, with Tiddenham 
Chase Hill, rising conspicuously in front,, leads to 
the beautiful village of Landogo. It stands Upon 
a lofty hill, whose indented side is mantled with 
deep woods; and . cottages are intermingled. 

• Evcunion from the source of the Wye, &c. p. &6. 
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Vtert lixt riirerfenns a smoolih'beyv nFlm Ho^noHi 
make a fine liaek«-gprmi!ad to thia-seen^. From tbe 
brow of the hill behind, <calM Cleiaden Shoots^ 
is a pretty new of the liverand Tilkge. In winter 
aeaecadiB'falls finoiiii ihieabropteniaeaecr 

nrom hence the Wye .becomes a tide river, and 
the result is, that the translutent stream, which 
-had hitherto dternately reflected, as in a mirror^ 
the awful projeetionof the rooks, and 4h6>«oft 
flowery verdute of its bankS; is «#ected by the in«> 

'floenee of the tide^ aM rendered turbid and «n* 

"^pleasing' to the eye.* 

CoedUkei'Weir^ a large fall of water next occuia^ 
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About a mileiuiiiierbn the left bank of the 
yiver 'is Biook'^weir, a * popahrtn - Httie ^hanlett 
one of those little ports, the*ibmatien of. ii^eh 
waaaotenoonn^ed by Henry and. Eliaabeth when 
. thenobility to get ridof the lead, Wool^ and other 
articles iiipon lheiiestates» supplied the merchants 
With 'money, who, from faetors, at last became 
principals^t The trade is cairied on.wi|h Bmtoh 
the freights, chiefly, com, hoops, and fagots. 

• r 

Leaving Brooke-weir,, one bank of, the river, is 
fringed with a thick woody acclivity ;. and^onthe 
other are some rich meadows, which .terminate at 
the village. of Tintern. 

• Cambrivr^qarist, UlS. 
i- Lo4g»« Uhisttattear^ffiHiish HiMMT) Volra. p. 2li. 



Uj^ii' lovn^iig tfaie pomt' at I/pn-weir, t^« 
cfaiur^h of Tinttniy ealy'a few ^aids from tbe 
ivaler^s edge^ has* a mgtdar' and pietQr^quie iap^ 
ptaranc^ A> homte, formbrly betoBgiDg !• the 
fadkHy ofl^nMiof wastmlteHicI, aaydf^taditioB^ bf 
the' parHjinieivtarjr troops^ frfliiih the bn>W of^tlie 
iiill, on tha oppMte stdabf tbe river, \9here there 
iiaaeei'taiiiljM^B aa eacanptfiebt. 

Frbm Tiiitefn'we soon rea<ch the celebrated 
Tiiin of the Af>Wy, estimated with its appendages^ * 
the 'most beaafiiful and ' pictiiresqae view on the 
river." Mr. Glover considers tdis dpiniouy as chiefly 
foanded upon the rufn ; and the declaration of Sit 
R. C. Hoar'e is, that " this abbey (as to the first 
coiipd* ceil] exceeds every ruin he f)a(| seen either 
in England or Wales." The fact is, that the 
scenes on the Wye are not proper subjects of com- 
paritoni fhat'Tintem ranks in the scale of iuttrest 
wtflf^kny'i but that such interest, though ofequail ' 
strength, lis of disitntt charactet. Oire 'is curious 
andt^eatitifuflymressedrock, as'Ooldwell; another, 
pietiiresqnd craigs, as the New Weir ; a third, as 
Ali>t>ey TSiltfern', a'fihe woody amphitlieati'e brought 
in^d^dbie effect by the ruin; a fourth, as 1^iidcli# 
a ^rana assemblage of precipice, and irregular 
ab^ss. ' 

Mr. GjAfim Itayxs^ '< Tm^rn^Abhey 4eciipi^ ,t 
^efftU etttamceia Ifae aHMa of a ciTcniac^aMi^ 
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beantifullj screened on all •sides by woody hiUs, 
through which the river winds its course ; and the 
hills, closing on its entrance and on its exit, leave 
no room for inclement blasts to enter. A more 
pleasing retreat could not easily be. found. The 
woods and glades intermixed ; the winding of the 
river; the variety of the ground; the splendid 
ruin, contrasted with the objects of nature ; and 
the elegant line formed by the summits of the hills 
which include the whole, make altogether, a very 
enchanting piece of scenery. Every thing around 
breathes an air so calm and tranquil, so sequester- 
ed from the commerce of life, that it is easy to 
conceive, a man of warm imagination, in monkish 
times, might have been allured by such a scene to 
become an inhabitant of it." 

^* No part of the ruins of Tintern is seen from 
the river, except the abbey«>church. It has been 
an elegant Gothic pile; but it does not make that 
appearance as a distant object which we expected. 
Though the parts are beautiful, the whole is ill 
shaped. No ruins of the tower are left, which 
might give form and contrast to the buttresses and 
walls. Instead of this, a number of gabel-ends 
hurt the eye with their regularity, and disgust it 
by the vulgarity of their shape. A mallet judi- 
ciously used (but who durst use it ?) might be of 
service in fracturing some of them ; particularly 
those of the cross aisles, which are most disagree- 
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able in themselves, and confound the perspective/' 

" But were the building ever so beautiful, en« 
compassed as it is with shabby houses, it could 
make no appearance from the river. From a stand 
near the road it is seen to more advantage." 

'' But if Tintem-aVbey be less striking as a 
distant object, it exhibits, on a nearer view, 
(when the whole together cannot be seen,) a very 
enchanting piece of ruin. The eye settles upon 
some of its nobler parts. — Nature has now made it 
her own. Time has worn off all traces of the 
chisel; it has bluuted the sharp edges of the rule 
and compass, and broken the regularity of oppo- 
sing parts. The figured ornaments of the east win- 
dow are gone : those of the west window are left. 
Most of the other windows, with their principal 
ornaments, remain." 

' <^To these were superadded the ornaments of 
time.**Ivy in masses uncommonly large, had taken 
possession of many parts of the wall, and given 
a happy contrast to the grey-coloured stone of 
which the building is cpmposed : nor was this un- 
decorated. - Mosses of various hues, with lychens, 
maiden-hair, penny-leaf, and other humble plants, 
bad overspread the surface, or hung from every joint 
and crevice. Some of them were in flower, others 
only in leaf; but all together gave those full-blown 
tints which add the richest finishing to a ruin." 



<*Sach is the baautifjtil i^pfieaaBfee whieh. TliK 
tern Abbey exhibits on the auUide, in those parts 
where we can obtain a nearer View bi iU ^ But 
t^hen we enlVrit we see it ih most perfection ; at 
least if we consider it as ah ihilep^ndeht object, 
unconnected with landscape. The rbof is gone» 
but the walls, and pillars, and abutmen^ts wh^ch. 
supported itareeQtire. A few of the pillars have 
indeed given way ; and here and there a piece of ,the 
fijicing of the wall: but in corres|[>oixdiiij^ j>arts,^one 
always remains to tell the story. The psTement is 
obliterated : the elevation of the choir is no longer 
visible ; |he whole area is rc^duced . into one levaL 
cleared of rubhisn, and covered with neat tnif, 
closely shorn; and ipterriyptc^ w}^ nothing .jfj^at 
the npbie columns ^^bich jforiped the usles ai^dcj^p^i 
poi;ted the towen" 

** When we stood at one end of this awful pieea 
of rttin, and sur^eybd Ifae whole in one tieftf, tho 
oMoietits Qf aif dnd earth, its osly cdvenng ojmI 
pavement ; $M the grand asd veaetable lemaijio 
Irhieb terdiinated both, perfect enough ioisra the 
penpeetive» yet.bniikeB enough to dlistfoy thfe ti^ 
gjilaritf-^the eye was abikve measiire delighted 
wilh the beantjt (he giea^nees, and the nlMrd^ ^ 
|he aeene, Mbie fiHurei^ it chrtaifdy woiilfl 
have beesi if tite area, unadorned, had been left 
with all its ibogb fragments of tnin ocattstred 
round; and held wan the hnaAtliAtkeBMirfldlbeA) 
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yet as the oatside of the ruin, which is the chief 
object of picturesque curiosity^ is still left in 
all its wild and native rudeness, we excuse, per- 
haps we approve, the neatness that is introduced 
within : it maif add to the beauty of the scene : to 
its novelty it undoubtedly does.^* Thus Gilpin. 

His connivance at the bowling-green area is not 
however universally approved ; for it is observed, 
that^the care which has been officiously taken to 
remove every fragment lying scattered through the 
immense area^of the fabric, and the smoothness of 
the shorn grass, which qo scythe should have dared 
to clip, in a great measure perverts the character 
of the scene. These circumstances but ill accord 
with the mutilated walls of an ancient ruin.* This 
is all very true, for such ironing the surface, as if 
it were linen,. certainly will spoil any picture what^ 
ever by infallibly introducingprimness and form- 
ality ; but petticoats and high grass do not har>> 
mohize, and ladies would not promenade among 
nettles, and risque encountering toads and snakes^ 
who are fond of ruinous heaps.^ 

Tintern Abbey is an object worthy visiting by 
all descriptions of persons, which circutnstance, if 
comfort were excluded, would not. ensue with 
regiird to any others than Antiquaries, and Ar^- 

*-CaBibrisa Tourist, p. 447. 
6., 3. 
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iists wko tore grepiBg, mud disregani wet feet m^ 
kgs*. 'R^i»val of the nMKum^ete wais fooGsh^ Init 
aewini^ of the area wae indisfemiUe, if pe^j^e 
iNnere t9 Walk Aheat it pleasabtljF. A ^rther le* 
mafk eH the sttbjeet.will he made hemfler* 

The rule of the Cistercian monks, who were 
|[veat agri^ntturtsts, was to chose sequestehed 
i^^ o( ^xqulMte picturesque beauty. 

Nipdey, near SeitthamptoB, is asttikiiig speci-^ 
nan ; atid hy takioff i^ ^h^ ottMeape* a picture in 
the whole, finer than Tiatern ; h^t not as a limited 
landecatMi* The chronicle of Tintera Abbey atlites^ 
that William FiUBosbeil, JSAd of Qwte in Nofmand)r» 
^iA presented by the Conqueror with the iiaaoio 
Of Wolhstoa and Tidenhaih, for tl|e maintenanee 
0f.agarrifim and forces, to eftot conquests ofer tbo- 
.l^el^. He 1^4 a son, RicAiard, who bad the same 
^^leges ; and I^ichaid httd issue, Walter. Thia 
Waker, after his ancestoib and himself had aoqnirad 
all 'Nether-went and half of Grnn, then foutidod 
Tintern Abbey, in. the year 1131.* Thw the 
Abbey Chronicle ; and here it. is fit to make a^ 
short pause. Leiand says '* There was a sanctuan. 
graunted to Tinlerne, but it hath not be nsid many 
a day.**f It is well known that sanctuary was 
annexed to moit df the Welch Churches; thai 



• Pugdale'ft MonasticoD, i. TSi.^ 
t. Collectanea, 1. 104^ . 
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tkcse weie hmU at, er near Dtutdisal plaew of 
w a wh if^t and tiMt tiMse ef GhriBtitii eppyopria- 
twR, d^Qrtcd bj th% BritkH dergf , were fiBiir<Hpite 
apotB for donatiotis to i^bies anioiig tbe Anglo*- 
fitaoiiB^ tbat cbey might not disgust tht prejudices 
of tbe een^uered.g tbeodorick, a Obristian 
^nee, bad a palace just by. There is room i^ 
tbinky that Waller, the first founder, by way of 
amende h&nourahh^ for his conqiiest over the 
Welch, did like Canute at Edmondsbory, found an 
abbey upon a spot previously sanctified. This 
Ibundat'.on was however far from complete, for 
William Marshall, £arl of Pembroke, in his con^ 
fi)rmation charter, dated 7. Henry iii, mentions do* 
nations of bis ancestors and othtr founders and 
donors ; as also tbe gift of Trelleck, a Druidical 
spot, by Gilbert and Richard Strongbow.|| Wal- 
ter dying in 1132, only one yewr after the ibnnda- 
tion, without issue, and of course without time to 
finish such a pile of building, was succeeded by 
Gilbert, bis brother and heir, first Earl of Pem« 
broke, sumamed Strong-bow, a term of the day 
for a great warrior ; not implying skill in archery, 
which men at arms did not use.* He died in 1148, 
and was buried at Tintern. To his tittes and 
estates succeeded his son Richard Strong-bow» 



1 lUwlMiclft's Moiia Antioraa, p. 9il, 
S XY Seriptores, p. 6Q« |] Dagdale, i. 723. 

• The term Bow was a coMum^caiit expression va-. 
miuljr applied. Se6 Skmoe mi shaketyeare.. 
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He di«d in 1 178, and left an only daughter Isabella; 
she was married to William Marshall, the elder, 
who died and was buried at the . Temple, London, 
in 1219. The issue of this William and Isabella 
was fiTe sons and as many daughters. The former 
were all successively Earls of Pembroke, brother 
after brother, but died childless. Matilda the 
eldest daughter, married Hugh Bigot, Earl of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, by whom she had a son« 
Hugh. This last Hugh was the father of Roger 
Bigot ,f who, as William of Worcester asserts 
from the Abbey Obituary, built the church of 
Untern, which was consecrated for divine service 
in 1287. His arms were accordingly placed in 
the east window. Upon the supposition, that the 
date of the foundation is always that of the fabrick, 
a position which instances beyond number confute, 
this date of William of Worcester is denied,, but 
unjustly. The i^hurch is in all its parts, a unique 
whole, a copy of Salisbury Cathedral, built only 
a few years before; and whatever were the former 
buildings, (like Chepsfow Castle, of the same 
style of architecture, and belonging, to Roger,} 
they w^i;e both mixed up in the same fabrick, and 
probably by the^ same workmen. At Chepstow 
there are external mark^ of this alteration, but. a^ 
Tintern none, at least visible, possibly because 
there is DO Access .to the cript : all is in. the style.- 
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^tiUke IdUi Ittiiiuqr^ i<^ i^ the matdn 6f Mr;9« 
l^jFMUB^ <^jritii)^ity and atej^ul etnaiiient/'* 

9rM|w)iaS(lbe«iB<dU«ii(B..parft»€l, u»d jnost kb«i«ii^ 
^fal»^ie|r.aj(«» iBf s^Mrii. ifS^iU rens^iiaWe donbtt 

^i^l9Pt(;j«i bigh w tbe Kf uHtiQs, iat^SMi^itjflft 
of tbe next Gentury.f It iifafi,otH|i|Ndf^ i^ 
lead in tbe wars of Cbailea I. and as tbe 
feflgfhcif thd«blir«b i6<2d8ieet» >tlieil|tfMid«ii^l&0, 
«f ^olirselfae heigbt of the tauMng, ^MM (Msc^rling 
iotbemadl rda)»<tbe last adaKMMMin(|aamj§'lftli«ii 
Ike 4QMr 4if, Oie AUey 4s IlK^WB ^p^i tl^ SuMM 

W}M|t^i?jV may jfe,t}fe,(ffewc tp^lbe RlCtur^Sgfff. 
Ipj^fidi^^)^ 9Pf)sid!^r^U9li« b^.ke^ffinjs ^bc i;|te|ij^r 
f^fi^ ^d^flfcb lAt^esl^^ ofn .gr^enil^p, ,it ift 
]^ ,ti)at it Igiires a^iplgbty ^(^ct to the arohi- 
t^t«ral^9^H<y.of tl^ in^or, Jfyr .^ot dUtmcyuijf 

♦ Britannia, iS. ^. t^«lp.63. § Vfi^Us's ^ittediraU, il, 
m. ivmtia t^i Wor^etlier' tQfl^k^ it Mj %% t^mh 
lie.fO |e#t< 
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ness* The grand badc-groand^ seen through the 
east- window, is truly sublime. The ivy especially 
on the right side of the nave, clusters in a manner 
' which no scene of the kind, ever surpassed, per- 
haps never equalled— and aJl this in a spot, around 
which nature has spread an awful holiness. It is a 
hermitage scene ; no flaunting flowers, or yellow 
heaths : but the attempered sober majesty of re- 
ligion, where the lofty heights reduce the glaring 
day to a meek twilight, and a serene dark green 
of unvarying wood preserves the mind from any 
incongruous intrusion. 

Such, even in ruin, is Ao/^Tintern : what would 
it be, if entire, and as anciently ** with storied 
windows richly dight." The splendid hues would 
form a singular contrast to the gloomy grandeur of 
its shadowy recesses. The changes of the day 
and season would vary the effect, and give a new 
aspect to the objects of ill ami nation. The rays of 
the sun at noon, streaming through the stained 
glass, would communicate its vivid tinge to the 
rude effigies in marble, and heraldic distinctions, 
with which the tombs and monuments were deco- 
rated* The approach of evening would deepen 
this visionaiy tone, and night add an indescribable 
solemnity. The moon, in a cloudless sky, shedding 
her beams through the painted glass on the diqi 
shrines and fugitive memorials of the dead,^ in the 
immense nave, would form an imposing combi** 
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nfttion with the glimmerings altars of the deitjr^ 
and a mattyrdom» or mournful story of the passion, 
vividly depicted in an elevated compartment of the 
window.-— The whole would acquire a nameless 
character from the stillness of an hour, broken 
only by the echoes of a solitary foot-fall, or the 
melancholy cry of the birds of night. 

• *^ In the dark ages, when the mind was more 
open to notions of preternatural agency, and the 
imagination less under the controul of reflection, 
the eflect of snch a scene must have been incal-* 
culable. A monk, '* or pale-eyed virgin," at 
their orisons, or even a steel-clad knight of the 
cross, pacing the cold stone floor at midnight, in 
perfonnance of his vow, and impressed with the 
prevailing belief, that the spirits of the deceased 
were nightly permitted to revisit the abodes of the 
living, might well raise their eyes to the lofty 
casement, in apprehension, that some sainted 
figure would descend from its station on the glass, 
and reveal a messenger from another world. For 
even an ordinary mind might think," 

» 

^ In such a place, as thin, at such an hour. 
Ji aught of ancestry can be belieyed, 
Descending angels hare conTersed with man, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown."* 

The admirable effect of fine architectural build* 



* This fine passage on stained glass, is A-om the 
literary Gazette of July 13, 1817, p. p. 90, 37. 
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Qiid seniim^t \^y^ ^PP^ly appti«4 thefulfi t0 
tbw iapreme ruio^ Qpe of thsn^ thop d^pioM Mt- 
Wislies, with ivhich p^isops of taste w^U coi|Lcl4etf 
except with regard to tb& ghost port, ^foa Mfhi^h 
these will ptobahljF ^W^ much ^iffereneSs if iiot ^^ 
bpinioD, at least of incUuat^OB^ 

** T\k^ g}f^^\ tree^ tie ^ys, or vegetable rock, 
DC flif^p^ror of the Qaks (if yqu pMase) befove 
wbififh yd^o and I bowed with ^ soirt of lev^se&ce iii- 
tb«>fietdsofTi^tem, a^idwtuch fwi sa inftpjaged* 
h^ bpfiie all the blasts and bolts pfHeaTeprl 
sbn^li ^^iB i^ ^ gEatifieatH)B of a sapofior kiad^ 
to approach again with *^ unsandakd foot ** ^ pay 
the Bfikm^ homager and to kiadle with the saoM 
d«f (iik9A.^«-^But I shp^ld find umidsl the magmi^ 
ciettt rains of the adfoi^ing nbheyt something of 
a ^tibtimer cast» to interest and give ppigimncjr to 
Of fepUngs.' I ni«st be alonis. My mipd mnot 
be icafaniiBd pensiva^^ It ^uat^bemidnighlU Tbe^ 
moon half veiled in clowld, mv^ be jnsi emeit^^ 
ing from behind the ^ neif Mo^ripg billa. All ^ 
must be silent, e^^cept the wind, gei^lly rushing 
among the ivy of th<i »uins»^**The river luUiikg by 
its faint muhnurings^'Tts 'guardian gemus^ to rtepose, 
and the owl whose funeral shriek would sometimes 
die' alen|r'the'i«^dls''iii tAjfetoriOtiS ^Mm^' I shotid 
then invoke the g)io^ of the abbey; and F^ncy 
with one 9trQii» (^l^er*nagH:k/w»«d» wiNdd 



"^^^^•^•^^^■■[^■^■^^^-^-^■i^PiWi^^^-^^PW 
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tliem from their dusty beds, and lead them into^ 
the centre of the ruin. I should approach these 
shadowj existences with reverence^ make en«* 
^uiries respecting the customs and manners, and 
genius and fate of antiquity, desire to have a 
glimpse of the destiny of future ages, and enter 
upon conversations which would be too sacred and 
tiven dangerous to communicate/'* 

NowTintern would be a most unfortunate spot 
for visits of speculation -concerning future destinies, 
at least in the minds of old women, and poets, 
(who resemble in many points old women) for 
^superstition and imagination are relatives. It is 
« singular coincidence, that two kings uoaghi re- 
fuge at Tintern, and only left it to meet violent 
deaths, viz. Theodorick, King of Glamorgan, of 
whom under t&e Historical part, and King Ed- 
ward ii« who fled here from the pursuit of hts 
** She-wolf."t 

Of the scattered remains, many line capitals of 
rich foliage, and beautiful mouldings, wtth qua- 
lerfoils, rosettes, and finely proportioned ogees^ 
are interesting to the antiquary. There are also 
broken effigies of a knight in chain mail, apavache 
shield, and crossed legs, as a Crusader, Or a Yowee 
to take the cross : of an image of the Virgin Mary ; 

* Iteed'a Remains, p. 1S4. f Smyth'Ni Berkeley 

M. S. S. p. 396. 
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and a third of less easy ascription. The figure of 
the knight is ascribed to Gilbert Strongbow, upon 
the authority of his interment here, mentioned by 
the Abbey Chronicle. It has been doubted, be- 
cause he has been also said to have been buried at 
Dublin and at Gloucester. 

The term may have been used from celebration 
of the funeral service in those churches, from res- 
pect or benefactions. Thus Queen Elizabeth was 
buried, and a picture of her tomb placed in nu- 
merous churches.* The custom was continued at 
least till the last century, even with respect to 
Clergymen who held two livings, the burial ser- 
vice being performed in both their churches, and 
entries made accordingly in the Registers.f 

This of Tintern is by the style of the armour, 
undoubtedly of the 12th century, and therefore 
most probably refers to Gilbert Strongbow. The 
rude sculpture of the band has given rise to an 
opinion that he ha3 five fingers. 

The third effigy is that of a Saint, wrongly 
called an Abbot, though under a niche, , It is in 



* Faller^s Church History, Cent. xvii. p. 5. See too 
Strype'8 Stowe and Maitlaod. f Thus concerning: 

the Author's Great Grandfather, who was Rector of 
Acton Scott, and Vicar of Diddlebnry, county Salop, 
who died in 1726, there are burial entries in the Re- 
gisters of both Parishes. 
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bas relief, lying upon bars : and seems to allude 
to that passage of the Golden Legend,:^ in the 
Life of St. Laurence, where Decyan says *' brynge 
hyder a bedde of iron yt Laurence contymax may 
lie thereon," which bed has been CQnverted into a 
gridiron, as the symbol of that saint. 



i»»'<>^#»»»»i^^»»0»<»»#*^»» 



STAGE FIFTH, 

Tintem Abbey to Chepstow. 

BigkiBank. 

» 

first, neyfitt's— second, windcliff-^third 
loteb's leap^-foubth, piersfield walks 

— FIFTH, TWELVE APOSTLES-*— filXTH, CHEP* 
STOW CASTLE. 

Zeft. Bank. 

FIRST, BANKAOOR CRAGS— -SECOND, FRTER^g 
ROCKS— THIRD, LANCAUT FOURTH, PIERS- 
FIELD BAT FIFTH, TIDDENHAM ROCKS—- 

SIXTH, TCTSHILL. 

1T|r« Gilpin says, ** The country abont Tintern 
abbey hath been described as a solitary, tranquil 
silence ; but its immediate environs only are meant. 
Within half a mile of it, are carried on great iron- 
works, which introduce noise and bustle into these 
regions of tranquillity.* 



19 
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'' The ground about thes6 works appeacs from 
the river to consist of grand woody hills^ sweepini^ 
and intersecting each other in elegant lines. They 
are a continuation of Iht same kind of landscape 
as that about Tintem-abbey, and are fully equal 
lo it." 



" As we strll descend the river, the same 
scenery continues : the banks fire equally steep, 
winding, and woody ; and in some parts diversified 
by prominent rocks, and ground finely, broken and 
adorned." 

*' But one great disadvantage began here to 
invade us« Hitherto the river had been clear and 
sple)idid ; reflecting the several objects on itsbraks^ 
]^dt Its Waters now became 6a^y atnd discoibnred. 
Sludgy shores too appeared on each side; and 
other symptons which discovered the influence of 
a tide." Thus Gilpin. 

The ground of the right bank of the river* on 
which stands Abbey Tiniem, Wmdel\ff, Piers^ 
yield, and Chepstow Castle, consists of an in- 
dented or scolloped outline, forming bays and 
promontories. The foundation or base of this 
outline, is a hollow horse-shoe concavity, like 
that of a Greek Theatre, but infinitely larger, in 
the middle of which is a gentle elevation. lu 
short take the capital letter S and join on to it at 
the lower curve, a capital C with the arch npper« 



( 
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most, or make a serpentine line and join to it 
at the bottom a convex semicircle; M^iudcliff 
will then be at the top of th^ letter S, or line, 
and Tintern Abbey in the middle of €, or the 

semicircle. 

f 

The taste displayed in the situation of the 
Abbey is conspicuous, for it would have been 
buried, had the area been flat, by the immense 
height of the surrounding sylvan amphitheatre, 
and its parts would have appeared diminutive; 
but, as it is, nature and art assist each other. The 
fore-ground is not naturally poor, and is further 
gloriously enriched by the ruin. The river, after 
skirting the Abbey sideways, turns short to the 
right, and from hence commences a new character 
of Wye Scenery : the leading feature is precipice, 
in a]l its massy grandeur, relieved in places, but 
partially by wood. The height is tremendous ; the 
acclivities often such as not to be stood upon ; 
occasionally undermined by the river, which thus 
runs under an arch, and the outlines, ridges in- 
tercepting each other, or lapping over. The wind- 
ing water-course makes promontories of the shore, 
first on one side, then on the other. Soon after 
leaving the abbey, the long line of Bannagor Crags 
forms a perpendicular rampart- on the left, wholly, 
bare, except where a few shrubs spring from the 
crevices, or fringe their simimits ; on the opposite 
tide, the river if skirled by narrow slips of rich 
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pasture, risings into wooded acclivities, on whicti 
towers the Windcliff, a perpendicular mass of rock 
overhung with thickets. The river base of Wind- 
cliff is at a house called Nevett's. The ground 
rises in steps. On the edge of the water are nar- 
row slips of pasture in a convex form, winding 
round a steep bank of rock and thicket. Above 
this is a flat plateau of table-grotind divided into 
fields with a good house in the centre. Behind rises 
Wkidcliff, a Giant with a hairy skin of wood, and 
a head with enormous teeth of rock, accompanied 
with other hilly Polyphemuses of inferior terror of 
eharacter. This is the first of three peninsulaSt. 
and the scenery as viewed from Tiddenham Chase, 
is so wild and grand as to defy verbal description. 
It corrects the base of Windcliff, terrased and 
formal, but pleasingly unusual. From the boat 
the scene cannot equally be embraced in all its- 
great features. 

This wild spot terminates at Windcliff, whicft* 
forms one extremity of the Piersfield amphitheatre* 
Fancy without vision cannot convey correct por- 
traits of the most common objects of nature : and; 
it is therefore better to say, that the bay of Piers-^ 
field presents a panorama^ of rock scenery, and deep 
abyss; not simply grand, but dreadfully sublime;., 
and thatnotby mere naked cliffs, as the Bullers of 
Buchan, but cloathed precipices of savage grand-, 
eur, like the terrific gorgeousness of. the Indil^ 
laurriDr*. 



4 
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The particakrs concerning Windcfiffy Piersfield 
and Chepstow, whieh do not imt>1y vision from 
the water, will be given in the next stage. It is 
tlierefore here sufficient to say, that the form of 
the double Bay from the promontory of Windcliff 
to that of Chepstow, is that of the letter B length- 
ways, with rude and l^L^^edi outlines : the straiter 
part being the rocks edging Tiddenbam Chase, 
and the crooked side the ridge of t'iersfield 
grounds, the walks of which are shelves, cut, ex? 
cept in one or two parts, round the upper rim of 
the precipice. This last is exceedingly high and 
steep, and hung with wood. The river winds 
closely under it, and at low water is a mere wide 
muddy ditch. 

After doubling Windcliff, the boat enters aa 
abyss hemmed in by the heights of Piersfield, on 
the right shore, and of Tiddenbam on the left* In 
the centre is the second peninsula of LANCAUt, 
partly flat, partly a slope from Tiddenham Chase. 
The river encircles on the left, a farm of good 
meadows, with a house upon it, called Lancaut 
Cottage. The church is also to be seen. On the 
right, are twelve curious projecting rocks, bearing 
the names of the Apostles and a thirteenth denom- 
inated St. Peter's Thumb. They resemble the 
bastions of a Castle^ and return a surprizing rever-^ 
beration of sound. Of the Lover* s Leagr mentioiv 
win be made hereaftes.. 
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The next and last reach brings the Tourist into 
Piersfield Bay» and sight of Chepstow Castle, 
which lines a projecting ridge of rock, that forms 
the tl^ird isthmus. It stands upon the highest 
part of an immense perpendicular-sided crag. 
** This majestic remain say the Travellers, is 
highly interesting. The ancient Gothic entrance 
partly in ruins; the irregular breaks and prom- 
inences in the form of the building, are in many 
parts overgrown with large clumps of Ivy, and 
variegated shrubs ; sometimes beautifully clustered 
among the fragments of the Castle, and again 
falling down and enriching the white and awfiul 
cliff below.''* Thus they. 

The grand feature of the view beyond that «f 
other castles, is the commanding elevation of the 
mutilated keep, which assumes a very picturesque 
attitude, and gives a sublimity to the whole, that 
otherwise would look like a mere Town-wall, u e. 
be too low, and in the ruined parts heapish. 

The new. iron bridge is elegant, light and airy; 
bat- introduces an inharmonious formality into the 
general scene. The old bridge of carpentry, on 
the Roman model, was a real curiosity; being a 
bridge mounted like a School-boy on stilts, in the 
attitude of going to walk.f Tiddenham rocks 
and Tntshill slope, on the left, are ii^ fine accord^ 
ance, as well as the fore-ground of cragB. 

• Nicholson, col. 1360. f A good «iew of it » givem, 
by Kip, in Sir R, Atkyns's Gloucestershire. 
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STAG£ SIILTH. 

Chepstow to Windcliff. 



i*^»»^»»»^«^»#i*»»'#i^»» 



FIRSt^ GHEriTOW CAftTLB, CHtjaCH» &C.— » 
SECOND. PIERSFIELD— THIRD, WINDCLIFF. 

Iji^HEPBTow. Archdeacon Coxe sajs, that ''he 
had seldom visited any town, whose pictaresqoe 

situation surpasses that of Chepstow," and Mr* 
Wjrnctham asserts that " the beauties are so un- 
commonly excellent, that the most exact critie 
in landscape, would scarcely wish to alter a 
position in the assemblage of woods, cliffs, ruilis 
and water.'^ 

The first object is fh^ castle, lininigr fh^ .#k6te 
knifth of a pro)ecftin|f r6ck, and a Tery fine ten^itt« 
Chepstow merely signifies market-place ; but lind^t 
the name of Estbrighoel or Striguil, the castle is 
mentioned in Doomsday book ; and is said to have 
been built by William Fitzosbom, Earl of Hereford, 
killed in 1070, who erected it out of the ruins of 
the adjacent Caerwent, or Venta Silurum. Grose 
affirms it to have been the work of some of the 
Earls of Pembroke. The remains show, (as will 
soon appear) that the old castle was nearly all taken 
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dowDy and rebuilt in the I3th century,* The 
Duke of Beaufort holds it .by descent from the 
Herberts. 

Castles were built according to the form of the 
ipround, that of Caerlayerock, being a triangle; 
and Chepstow castle, is a parellogram, upon a 
tongue of land, consisting of successive courts or 
baileys ; flanked on the land side by an immense 
ditch, and the town walls ; on the dther side by. 
the Wye. 

The entrance is by a gateway with round towers, 
between them a machicollation. The former 
were considered necessary, like arms for the 
human body, to protect the entrance: and the 
latter was used for throwing down stones and torches 
upon the enemy, and water, if he should attempt 
to bum the Gates.f These last remain, and consist 
of planks, covered with iron plates, laid upon a 
strong lattice, and fastened by iron bolts. 'It was 
usual to case gates with iron or leather againsi 

Within one door is the original wicket, about 
three feet high, and only eighteen inches broad; 
and is cut out so as to leave a very hi^h step. It 
is even smaller than a coach door. Grooves fur a 



• The Castle is mentioned in Collins** t*eerage, ii. 3(k 
yiir 406. Ed. 1761. f Alberti de re edi6cat. 4t<^ 

Par. IbVi. fol. Iv. a, \ l^ |t, ij, 
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portcullii«, and two large round fannels^ appear in 
the arch, for pouring down melted lead and boiling 
water. On the left of the gate runs a wal], with 
a round tower and square stair-case tnrret at the 
corner. The whole aspect is feudally grand. 

From this you enter the second court, as it is 
called, consisting entirely of the ancient 'offices 
and apartments of the modem keeper. On the 
right hand is what is called the hall, and kitchen ; 
which have windows of the style of the 13tfa century, 
and stairs lead from it into the hall. Itis a small 
room, a servants*, not a castle halL There was a 
cistern for rain water, aiid the pipe ran through 
the wall. 

All this court was, in this, and most other 
castles of the sera, expressly devoted to the ser- 
vants and garrison. Whoever has read the denom- 
inations and number of apartments, in ancient 
castles,* will also know, thart antiquaries them- 
selves cannot elucidate them all, much less ig- 
norant Cicerones, 

There are said to have been sixteen towers. A 
tine of communication, i. e. a terrased walk, at 
least now, runs inside the outer wail, along the 
whole building, ascending by steps from tower to 
tower. In the old Norman keep, this gallery used, 
iL like manner, to run under arches, round the 

. • See Lelaad*! Collectanea, ii. 058. 
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Whpl^ inside. This being a 13th centary castle, 
where the defence consisted of nnmerous towers, 
not one only, the line of communication was altered 
according;ly. Passing by the vain attempt to 
identify shells of apartments, not now to be appro* 
priatedy it is fit to proceed to the principal build- 
ing, now called the chapel^ but, in fact, the site 
of the first castle, and composed of part of it. 

At Hedingham, in Essex, a Norman keep 
remains in high perfection.* Within the build- 
ing are numerous arches, in stories oyer each 
other, with passages in the wall all round, and 
across the middle is one immense round arch^ 
apparently to strengthen the roof, upon which, 
men and engines were placed. A curtun or par- 
tition thus divided the apartment into two. Now 
at Chepstow, upon one side of the chapel, we see 
half this immense arch walled up, showing, that 
the old fabric was much higher than the present ; 
«nd outside the same wall are Roman bricka. 

This then was a part of the old Norman castle, 
worked into a new building of the Idth century, 
and was only the middle of the old keep : for 
Saxon keeps, being on the very outward wall of 
the castle area,f the ancient building stood upon 
the edge of the rock over the Wye. A range of 
niches is seen within, ascribed to statues of the 

* EngrniTed in Britton^s Architectural Antiquities, t. 
iii. p. 37, Sa. t King's Maniaienta Antiq. ii. 29. 
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tirily6 Apo&Ues, but usval in Norman keeps, and 
called by presHmption, seats for the g«aid, or at- 
teDdant8.-*In- castles,. ,the chapel was, commonly 
not the most striking edifice ; and as this beaptiful 
remain has apartments above, there is eyery reason 
to think) (according to the avthor^s opinion founded 
upon inspection) that the lower part was not a chapel, 
^ixt the grand hall, of which a beautiful window, 
towards the Wye, was the oriel window. 

In doMble or treble castles of the latter styles, the 
g^ud ball, as at Raglan, frequently formed the 
centre. The upper appartments were for visitors. 
.The oriel ijrin^ow is beaaj[ifui7-4BLth9 manifest style 
of the Idth century, having .slenct^r shafts of col- 
wnns and rich capitals of foliage. It was rendered 
impervious to missile weapons by a terrace and 
wall, upon the very edge of the clifT, as at Goodrich. 

TniHmiefiCcouiitsoCttiie castle,* it is iMdd, not 
by, natives of our sister island, but certainly some 

of tl^.BQllf!^i9ily» t^^^ '^^^ <' '*^ ^^^^^ ofafirt 
j)iaee in the whole building ^ but that . twent$f''Jbvr 
chimneys remain^ one of which is handsomely dec- 
^raied on the outside, and glazed within lo prevent 
the accumulation of soot. Now in oneof the tov^fs, 
. which has a fire place of the flat arch of the last 
Gothic SBra, was imprisoned Henry Martiuj a 



• Nicholson, col. 364, 905. 
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Reficide, who signed the warrant for the marder 
of Charles L bitt being too contemptible to be 
dangerous, his life was spared upon condition of 
perpetual confinement, or rather surveillance. 

Chalmers says, that he was *' only a parliament- 
ary bu£x>n,*'* and though party principles may 
explain the cause of the hospitality and friendship, 
which he found in this vicinity, it is certainly in 
bad taste to collect materials for his history. A 
Fool who sets up for a Rogue, only gets duped 
himself: and if he be a Fanatick also in any point, 
he is useful for others, who employ him, in ordet 
that in the event of ill success, he may suffer in- 
stead of thieniselves.f 

Upon the view of the architecture of this castle, 
there is every reason to think, that it was rebuilt 
by Roger Bigod, about the same time with Tintern 
Abbey church. It underwent some partial altera- 
tions, in the end of the I5th century, probably 
by William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who was 
deeply engaged in the wars of York and Lancaster. 

Subterraneous passages were, says Alberti, to be 
annexed to Castles, for the purpose of sending 



• Bioffraph. Diction, xviii 502. f Only six of 

tke Regicides suffered. The most cruel circnnuitaiiee 
in the trial of them was, that several of the popalar party 
sate as their judges, and doomed them to die, for that 
rebellion to which they had incited them. Memoirs of 
James iX 154. 



out messengers ;* and Mr. Barber was here shown 
an under ground room, with a groined roof, ex- 
cavated in the rocky and opening to the overhangs 
ing brow of the cliff, f 

The town was very strongly walled, and the re- 
mains are considerable. 

9 

Here was a cell of the foreign abbey of Cormeilles 
as early as the reign of Stephen.;^ On the north 
side of the Chapel of this Priory, are Roman 
bricks.§ As to the ruins of it, 

** The present parish Church, say the Traveller8|| 
includes most of its remains, which form a curious 
specimen of early architecture. A Tower stood at 
the eastern end of the present building, which fell' 
down. At the angles on the outside are several 
ancient clustered columns, which have supported 
one of the arches. Beyond this the choir extend- 
ed. The entrance was by a semicircular arched 
door-way, ornamented with crenated, billeted, and 
other mouldings, resting on five short receding 
columns upon a side without pedestals,, with simple 
uniform capitals. A similar decorated arch of 
smaller dimensions, springing from two collateral 



• Albert!, fol. Ixv. That pla^arism may not be una. 
pectedj it is to be observea, that the quotations from 
Alberti, with many other iitterestinr extracts eonceming^ 
Castles were used by the Author m his review of Bay- 
ley's Tower of London— Gents. Magazine, 1821 
t TRcholsou, col. 367. t Tanner's Notitia. § Gougrh'a 
Camden. || Id. 308. 
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coluniiKJiy U oa each side the door-way ; bat i» 
half obscur^ and difi%aredby an external porch 
of which a yiew is giyen by Mr Cos.* The present 
nave seems to have been considerably larger* It- 
is separated from the aisles by ranges of circular 
arches, resting npon massive piers. On the S. 
side of the Chancel, under si canopied monnment» 
supported by eight Corinthian pillars, is a whde 
length figure of Henry, second Earl of Worces- 
ter.*'t Near Piersfield Lodge, are some renfains of 
the Priory of St. Kynemark; near the fieadforC 
Arms, some ancient arched door-ways; under 
FydeirS' long room, a yai^ed eeUar; and ia 
Bridge-street, relicks of twb ancient religious 
edificies ; one the chajf^l of St. Ann, used aGi a 
bark-bousie: the other .adjbinin^*Poi^i)9*«'AhittN 
house. The old Gate has a ru^ed aspect, WhicSlk' 
may be d^nomittated the ** Pock-fretted Goihick*^ 
an appearance owing to the phyi^ieal quality 
of the stone. 

Upon the Gloucestershire shore of the Wye,r liea 
Tiddenham. Here are intrenchments, probaUj^^, 
Roman, and afterwards occupied by others. A 
chapel, dedicated' to St. Tec la, appears in mins^ 
Her Legend says, that she waa a Virgin and 
Martyr, who after her conv^isioii by St. Paid, 
suffered under Nero at Iconium. But Jerom givea^ 
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her a higher character. There was (he says] a 
verjr nohle Roman lady, daughter of MarcelliniiSy 
a man of consular rank, and named Melania. She 
made a pilgrimage to Jemsalem, and from her 
shining virtues, receiTed the name of T^cla.** 
(from the Greek KtUos.)* Pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, were so common among the Britons, 
that there is reason to think, this chapel marks 
the spot from whence they emharked. In this 
parish commeuces Offa's Dike, or boundary 
between Wales and Mercia, which terminates at 
or near Flint. 

The retrospective view on the road to BEakCHiiSV 
and the Old Passage House is rich ; and that by 
the shore extensive, presenting the Forest of Dean, 
and country down to Robin*hood Hill, over GIoop 
cester. Anst Cliff opposite is very grand*. 

, PIJERSPIBLD.. 

The road to this celebrated spot, is that of the 
Turnpike to Monmouth. Near the remains of St. 
Kynmark's Priory, not far from Piersfield Lodge, 
are foundations of an. old Chapel, which stood at 
the west end of a field called Upper. Dean., 

If the Tourist goes to these ruins dong the 
Shire Newton road, and through the fields at the 
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back of a hoosc called the Moast, he wflf enjoy' 
a highly gratify in^ view of Chepstow and its tn- 
▼iroDs.— ^Tbe entrance Co Piersfieldis, by a siqierb 
I^dge, tbroug}! usulal, ba( fine park scenery, Ff oni' 
bence a winding road leads on the left to the Sieat, 
on the right to the extremity of the Walks; under 
Chepstow, whence the lounge begins. 

Piersfield was long the property of the family 
of Walters ; arid in 1736 was sold to Col. Morris, 
of the Island of St. Vincent, father of Valentine 
Morris* In 1784 it was alienated to George 
Smith, Esq. of Burnhall, county Durham, and in 
1794 to Sir Mark Wood; who completed the 
magnificelil mansion, partly built by Mr. Smith. 
In 1S03 it was sold to Nathaniel Weils; Bs([|. the 
present proprietor.* 

Reed describes the house eloquently. It is 
characterised he says more by . an elegant sim- 
plicity, than by princely magnificence. It is built 
with a light free stone. The library and dancing 
room constitute its two wings. The stair-case is 
ornameiited with four pictures of most exquisite 
Tap^try, tlie production of a French Nunneiy,f 
and the oth^r ajpairtinents are decorated With fu'r- 
Bi^urcj, paintings, and statuary of the most costly 
and excellent kind. The style gf ibe building i* 



• Nicholaoiii iqW, . f OtkerA n»ke i> of tbe Gobelin 
Manufacture, and once the property of Loais xvi. The 
sabjects are taken from the Natoxal History of Africa* 
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uncommonly fine, possessing considerable eleystion 
snd it is surrounded with extensive grounds,^ here, 
rising into gentle swells, and there as gently sloping 
Jntoy8liie8.§ 

Piersfield, so far as depends upon art, was the 
creation of Valentine Morris, whom the author of 
this sketch, from having visited when a boy, knows 
to have been a man of very elegant manners. En- 
gaging in the rash attempt of removing the Mor- 
gans of Tredegar from the representation of the 
county, and being otherwise expensive, he was 
obliged to retire from Piersfidd. At his last de^ 
partute, be divided money among the poor assem^- 
bled in the church-yard, shook each by the hand, 
and was followed to the Passage, by a ^procession 
df carriages.—- The bells rung a tndffliBd peaU He 
Wept ; and why he invited such a severe trial of 
his feelings at all, would not be eady to account 
for, in a m&n, who did not like hitiiSetf, oyervdlne 
poplilarity. As governor of St. VinCent^s he got 
into scrapies, (the published accounts of which the 
author knows to be inaccurate ; and does not cor- 
rect, because they only prove cotaittion evils. Into 
whkh wen Mo are involved; plunge themselves,} 
and becanie a prisoner in the king's benbb, where 
be continued many jrears. In short he wasvefy 
amiable, hospitable and charitablea with the coBk^ 
moa errors of a man of fashion. 

SilemauMi,:p.llft 
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Gilpin wrote in Mr. Morris's time; and he 
commenced his walk at the WindcHff end, and 
Archdeacon Coxe at St. Arvan^s just by it. 

Mr. Gilpin says, *^ Mr. Morrises improvements 
at Piersfield, which we soon approached, are 
g;enera]Iy thought as much worth a traveller's 
notice as any thing on the banks of the Wye. We 
pushed on shore close under his rocks ; and the 
tide being at ebb, we landed with some difficulty 
on an oozy beach. One of our bargemen, who 
knew the p}ace^ served as a guide ; and under his 
conduct we climbed the steep, (apparently Wind- 
diff,) by an easy, regular zig-zag."* 

** The eminence on which we stood (one of these, 
grand eminences which overlook the Wye) is an. 
intermixture of rock and wood, and. forms in this 
place, a concave semicircle, sweeping round in a 
segment of two miles. The river winds under it ;. 
mid the scenery, of course, is shewn in. various 
directions. The river itself, indeed, as we just, 
observed, is charged with the irapmities of the 
lioil it washes ; and when it ebbs its verdant banks, 
become slopes of mud :: but if we except these dis-. 
advantages, the situation of Piersfield is noble." 

*' little indeed:^as left for improvement, but to 
open walks and views through the woods to the 
various objects around them; to those chieiHj of' 
the eminence on^wbich westood* All this the iii-~ 
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genions proprietor hath done with great judgmeatf: 
and hath shewn his rocks, his woods, and his* 
precipices, under yarious forms^ and to greats 
advantage. Sometimes a broad face of rock is pre- 
seirted, atiretcfaing along k Tastapacesiike Ae walls 
of a citadel.' Sometimes it <is broken by int^v^ 
▼ening trees. In other pafts the roeks^ rise^abitiy 
thi^ woods ; a little farther they sink below then f 
sometimes thdy are seen throngh them^ and ucftm^ 
times one seri^ of rdcka appears rising abov« 
another: aikd tlM»agh many of these object* aio 
repeatedly seen^ yet 'seed frbm diff^reiik statidb^ 
and' with ndw aecompaniments, 'they 'appeafrnewv 
The winding of the precipice is the ma^aFaecni 
by which all these enchanting jscenes are produced.*' 

*^ Wt caiittbt, hdwever cdll* th^sfe views pictn* 
rescue. — ^They are either pn^ehted from toO' high 
a ^ point;' or they have little tcT niaik! theni asP 
chbiVctdf ist$c : or they ddnotfaif intb'snchcom^ 
p<)Mtioti as wohld appear to* advantage on canvass;' 
Bite they are e&tremel^ romantio, and give a loose* 
td the' most ple&i^iti^ riot ' of imagination.** 

y 

** These views 'are chiefly sh«wfi (Mm different 
statids in a ttOlsewalkcafried alongthfe browtf the^ 
precipTce*— Tt would be invidions perhaps to remarid 
a degree of tediousnessin this walk, and too much 
sameness in many of its parts, notwithstanding, 
the general variety which enlivens them; but-ili^ 
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intention probably is not yet complete ; and many 
things are meant to be hid^ which are now too 
profosely shewn."* 

** Hating seen every thing on this side of the 
hill^ we fonnd we had seen only half the beauties 
of Piersfield, and pursned a walk which led us OTcr 
the ridge of the eminence to the opposite side. 
Here the ground depositing its wild appearance, 
assumes a more civilized form* It consists of a 
great variety of lawns, intermixed with wood and 
rocks ; and, though it often rises und falls, yet it 
descends without any violence into the country 
beyond it." 

'* The views on this side are not the romantic 
steeps of the Wye; but though of another species, 
they are equally grand. They are chiefly distances 
consisting of the vast waters of the Severn; here 
9n arm of the sea, bounded by a remote country ^ 
of the mouth of the Wye entering the Severn ; and 
<rfthe town of Chepstow, and its castle and abbey. 
Of all these distant objects an admirable use is 
made ; and they are shewn, (as the rocks of the 
Wys were on the other side,) sometimes in parts, 
and sometimes all together. In one station we 
bad it^t scenery of both sides of thejiill at once." 



* At it it many yearn since these remarka were made 
aeveral alterations ha?e probably, since thut time taken 
pl«ee, 
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*^ It is ft pity the ingenioas embellisher of the^te 

scenes could not have beea satisfied with the i^rand 

beauties of nature which he commanded. The 

Shrubberies he has introduced in this part of his 

improvements, 1 fear will rather.be esteemed 

paltry. As the embellishments of a house, or as 

the ornament of little scenes which have nothing 

better to recommend them, a few flowering shrubs 

artfully composed may have their elegance and 

beauty: but in scenes like this, they are only 

splendid patches, which injure the grandeur and 

simplicity of the whole.'* 

— — FortaMe cupretsum 

Scis simulare : quid hoc ? 

Sit qnidyiB simplex duafaxat et unnm. 

** 'It is not the shrub which offends ; it is the 
/armal introduction of it. Wild underwood may 
be an appendage of the grandest scene; it is a 
beautiful appendage. A bed of violets or lilies 
may enamel the ground with propriety at the root 
of an oak ; but if you introduce them artificially in 
ablorder, you introduce a trifling formality, and 
disgrace the ' noble object you wish to adorn." 
Thus Gilpin. 

Archdeacon Coxe reniarks : '^ that the walk is 
carried through a thick mantle of forests, with oc- 
casional openings, which seem not the result of 
art or design, but the effect of chance or nature. 
This bowery walk is consonant to the genius of 
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•PiBffifield; thescireeii of woiad pievfftlf themiiforiii* 
ily of a bird's ^ye view^ and'thO' iapeTeeplible 
bead of the amphitheatre eomreys the spectator from 
•one part of this fairy re^on to another, without 
'dtscoveiingr the gradationa. Hence the Wye is 
^sometimes concealed or half-obscured by . over* 
-hanging foliage ; at others, wholly expanding in 
view, is seen sweeping beneath a broad and cir^ 
vuitoas channel ; hence at one place, the. Severn 
spreads in Ihe midst of a boundless expanse of 
country, and on the opposite side of the Wye; at 
another, both rivers appear on the same, side, and 
Mtf Severn sterna eupparted on the fevei summit of 
the Cuff's, which form the bsanks of the fVye. 
Hence the same objects present themselves in 
different aspects, and with varied accompaniments ; 
hence the magic transition from the impervious 
gloom of the forest to open groves ; from, meadows 
and lawns to rocfcib and precipices, and from the 
taild beauties of English Landscape, to the wild* 
ness of Alpine Scenery.*' 

...The (Author. coBuneno^' his. walk aa usuaji, at 
the Chepstow end, and was guided .^ucoeanively 
to the various ppints of view, thus denominated. 

First 4UAIXiOrR^^,Awn4.^tkeM4A,7^q^M. 

The objects, seen from hence would be alone 
aniply sufficient for any other spot : but here they 
operated injuriously, in the eye of the Author, by 
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m badaDticipation. The Town and Castle are too 
near, for objects so large, and bold, seen from an 
opposite level; not from below, or in bird's ey^; 
but he begs not to be misunderstood. He only 
means, that here inferiority of view is injudiciously 
broqght into notice, not that any thing is or can 
be bad at Piersfield. 

Third The GROTTO. 
Here a picture is presented in the happiest state 
of composition. In this charming view, a diver- 
sified plantation occupies the fore-groUnd, and 
descends through a grand hollow to the river, which 
passes in a long reach under the elevated ruins of 
Chepstow Castle, the Town, and Bridge, towards 
the Severn. Rocks and Precipices, dark shelving 
ibrests, groves, and lawns, hang on its course, and 
with a variety of sailing vessels, are reflected froto 
the liquid mirror, with an effect, at wbich^ says 
Barber, the magic pencil of Claude would faulter. 
The distant Severn and its remote shores form an 
exceUent termination and complete the picture.* 

Fourth Above PIERS-WOOD. 
Between here and the Grotto, says Barber, 
there is something which one would wkh added 
or removed. 

Fifth The DOUBLE VIEW, 

This is the most admired, and is so called 
Because on one side you have a fine prospect across 

K • Barber. 
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the patk on the land' side into 'Monrnonthdhire, 

ffnd on the other, tyver the Wye, ^Severn, and 

' Gloucestershire. It is owing^ to a superior em* 

inence of ground. The different scenes which 

' have presented themselves in detail, here appear 

in one comprehensive range. The field of prospect 

is much more extensive and beautifully picturesque. 

The mazy Wye, with all its interesting accom- 

'paniffieiit«9 'passes from beneath ns, Hifoiigh a 

lichly^^antgatedconntry, to its jimctton witii the 

>8eveni» beyond which silvery expanse, die-gftnd 

•wtiliiig sfaones of Semcrsetsinre foran Ae dislMiee. 

A cmoiitf deeeptio viwiU occurs here. ^It preeeeds 

from a ceiacideDce in the angle of mion, between 

ike oppoi^le wtksy and a part of the 'Severn, 

■which ^appears to wash their summit, sAtbenghit 

is: many miles distant. 

Sixth The HALF-WAY SEAT, under a large 

Beech Tree, 

Seventh The GIANT'S CAVE, 

Is a passage cut through a rock* Over one of 
the entrances is a mutilated colossal figure, which 
once sustained the fragment of a rock in his up-^ 
lifted arms, threatning to overwhelm him who 
dared to enter his retreat ; but some time since, 
the stone fell, carrying the giant^s arms along 
with it ; and it would have been as well if it had 
taken off the rest of the figure. To place itthere 
M all was mauvais gimt, mere concetto^ '«a' tiny 
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idea,imwQrtby Piersfidd, and. exactly the GO]»v€^rsu» 
of the ei^ceUent taste, iwhich has preserred, unr 
clipped' the a^d- laurel oi woodrpii^ljr grs^d, 
effect. From the GiantV C^ve a pa,th tr^c^, 
und^r the^ wood, depends to the B^ths 9 coq^^ 
mpdipus buildings concealed frpiO; outward view 
by impeAding foliage 

Mi0kth, me Sgaii near two Beeeh^s^ on the edge of the 

Pr0eipiee^ 

mnih,The L0VJBR:S LBAR^ 

So named from the Leupadian promoptory, 
^f^hence despairing lovers, and aniong them Sappho, , 
precipitated themselves. It is the edge of a per- 
peQdicuIar cliff/ overlooking a tremendoas abyss,, 
clothed, with underwood^ which at the bpttom 
looks 9s Qne.asa spider's web, and is enveloped 
in mistf* 

A taste Ibr seenei^ is of the first moment, as 
totiM^cii(iHaataoQ, wealth, and gk>ry of any. coun- 
tsy ; and every respect is due to Morris the authoi;, 
and the succeeding liberal proprietors of Piersfield*, 
vfko gratify the public with a view of its exquisite 
natural glories; but nothing human is without 
imperfection. It is no fault of any one, because 

♦ Early this year (1822) owing* to the previous rainy 
BQ^son, about tht«e acres of that Wt of t^Q Mai^tci^^e 
Wood, which lies between the Lover s Leap and the Cold 
Bath, hiaife ftliddea ' down towards tlie nver/ carrying 
with them 89me firtree^ the underwood, an4aome rocJf% 
G«nt0, l^aziue, March 1S22. p. 26t. 
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the groand is extensive, that the walk is too lon^, 
and should have been a ride ; and also that it should 
perhaps have commenced at the Grolto, and with* 
ont dispute, have terminated at Windclifi« dec- 
orated in the manner hereafter mentioned. Per* 
haps also the views are too numerous, and thus 
forestall each other^ to little purpose^ merely for 
the sake of rocks opposite, which are stiff and 
marine, formal and bare ; and for the range over 
Lancautf in itself only a common-place farm. The 
Author in his peregrination was not strongly im^ 
pressed at any seats, but those of the Grotto, and 
Double View, neither of which are anticipated. 
Piersfield is a grand sublime whole ; but included 
in one coup d*ceil, through the elevation of the 
upectator, and there is little or no variety of scene 
in succession on the opposite bank, which almor'. 
wholly consists of similar rocks, whose identity is 
not broken by woody, or other interventions ; and 
a£terall, at to the chief view, no spot can possibly 
equal Windcliff. Let those Tourists therefore* 
who are bad trampers, content themselves, witJi 
the Grotto, and Double View, but a short walk 
from each other. To Windcliff, they can ride* 

WINVCLIPF, 

What a Cathedral is among Churches, Windcliff 
is among Prospects : and if, like Snowdon, it ought 
^ be visited at sun-rise, or be seen through a 
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sun-rise glass;* sbould not the sentiinentB ieit 
from the view, he similar to 4hose of the following 
grand apostroph^: for in^at is admiration ofseenery 
withont homage to the Omnipotent, bnt ^e cold 
approbation of the Mechanic, who thinks profes- 
sionally, and is void of sentiment ? 

Upon Winddiff the ^cene describe^ ^ay hj^ 
enjoyed in high perfection. " The inorniiijg san 
rose bright and clear froip the distant oceap. A 
gor^ous crimson glowed on the eastern sky, deep- 
ening tow^r^s the horizon, and blending its gr^- 
nally pale hue with the light a^Evre of &e ipj4- 
heayen. Spiry points of deep red studded Ae, 
undulating clouds, scintillating lik^ A^e^Qy^ aptly 
picturing the ^rst flashep of fiery light, ,vbicb 
fktmed at the conunand of the ^o&t .Higb» Arom 
the gloomy bosom of €bao^. All native blvsbod ■ 
in that orient light. It imbibed the Ji^e 4fi$cend- 
i<ig from the Heaven qf Heavens. IJie water . 
sp^rkkcl* as it jreceiv^ the firat kiss 4«f the roay 
morn : it was the. eye <qf a lover .kU^liog beneath 
the glance of his beloved. The trees wit?e>d in the 
early bre^; it was the salutation of a.fiicaid 
greetiiig ,w^h kindly welcome. the xetnrn of some 
dear one. Awakened to the conviction and the 



* The Author uses aud recommpu^s a w«ll.)(]iowii 
small yellow pocket glass, called a (Hnudef ^hich gives 
a.fH|BHrM»e .view at full-day, without the obscuration at; 
the morning mist. . . 
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eiijoyiireiit of a new existence, llie whole pake of 
aoimated creation, throbbed rapturoosljr. It was 
the preeminent sensation of invigorated intellect.. 
It was the winning of another, day from death. 
Reclining on the summit of an eminence, he felt 
how multitodinoas was the society of that unpeopled 
solitude. He enjoyed the communion which he 
held with the universe. He loved to cope with 
nature; to hold intercourse with the ancient 
mother of an infinitely numerous ofispring; to 
collect from her more troths, than tradition ever 
treasured, than record ever presented to the view 
of man. He marked the gradual progress of light ; 
ttttd he recalled the education which had been 
bestowed on the human race, a preparation for 
their reception of the revelation of the divine win. 
■ Etery thing breathed instruction ; the world teemed 
with evidences of the truth of God. If ever eter- 
nity and infinitude were within the grasp of the 
comprehension of man, it was in such a scene.* 
Similar sceties are described with equal felicity by 
Lord Byrdn, but there is such a mixture ofDevit 
and Angel in his sentiments, that a feeling of pain 
accompanies the perusal. The heart^is conscious^ 
Hiat «'aoh. cannot' <be the homage due to the^ 
C^eaior* y". ' ■ 

Wibdelhi^s the last grand scene of the PieiSf^ 
field subBittO;; Drama, and should have been iit* 
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eluded in the grounds. If an opinion musi be 
giTcn concerning the hack question, "which U 
the grandest scene on the Wye " the answer must 
be, " the Prospect from Windcliflf." It is not only 
magnificent, hut it is so novel, that it excites an 
iuToluntary start of astonishment, and so sublime 
that it elevates the mind into instantaneous rapture. 
Its parts consist in a most uncommon combination 
of wood, rock, water, sky, and plain; of height, 
and abyss, of rough and smooth, of recess and 
projection, of fine landscape anear, and exquisite 
perspective afar, all melting into each other, and. 
grouping in such caprSnous lines, that although 
it may find a counterpart in the tropical climes,, 
itis^ as to England, probably unique. It is unlikely 
that the mouths of two rivers should be so adjacent 
or so arranged as to form a similar scene, though 
a thousand views of sea« vale, and rock, may be 
of corresponding character, with only slight differ- 
eaces of surface. But the ground here is singular ;. 
and the features not being EngJish^ the physiog^ 
nomy is of course, such as cannot be expected 
eisewhere. It also improves both upon our natural 
and foreign landscape ; upon the former, because 
our scenery is not so fine as the foreign, which 
Windcliff resembles: upon the latter, becausei 
according to the observation of Humboldt, it has. 
npt that, '* something strange and sad, whicb> 
accompanies aspects of animated nature^ in wbick, 
maji is nothing:*" 
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The Sj^eetator stands ufMm the edge of a pre- 
cipice, the depth of which is most awfnl, and the 
river winds at his feet. The right side-screeB is 
Pieraffield ridge, richly wooded ; the left, is a belt 
of rocks, over which appear the Severn, and the 
fine shores between Thombury and Bristol, rising 
behind each other in admirable swells, which 
unite in most graceful carves. The first fore- 
grotmd is to the eye, a view from the clouds 
upon earth, and the rich contrast of green meadows 
to wild forest scenery; the farm of Lancaiit» 
clasped in the arms of the wmding river, backed 
by hanging wood and rock. Thus there is a bay 
of verdure, walled in by nature's colossal fences, 
wood, hill, and rock. The further horn of the 
crescent, tapers off into a craggy informal mole» . 
over which the eye passes to the second Bay* 
This terminates in Chepstow Castle, the town, 
and rocks beyond, all mdlowed down, by distance 
into that fine hazy indistinctness, which makes even 
deformities combine in harmony with the picture. 
In the middle distance, the widening sea spreads . 
itself, and from it the shores of Somerset and 
Monmouth shires steal away into the horizon. 
Lastly, dl this union of large and bold objects^ 
from being comprized within a circumference of a . 
very few miles, unites the Landscape and the 
Proapect, together with the Forest and the Park . 
chstract^r of unimpeded expanse, for the enclosures . 
are few in any part^ an4 by distance are almost,: 
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diminished into impercept^le streaks « Thus the 
reproach of mappishness, does not attach to this 
exalted exhibition of the divine taste. 

** There is, says Reed, an eminence called 
WiNDCLiFF, which I had frequently heard of, 
and was very anxious to visit. 1 found my way 
thither through a plantation of firs, that crowns 
the summit, at the end of which a landscape of 
such transcendant beauty and magnificence opened 
before me, as cast a sort of shade on every former 
scene within my observation. I felt as if I had 
been conducted to the spot by the hand of some 
invisible agent, to contemplate the regions of en- 
chantment, or the garden of Elysium ! It em- 
braces a thousand picturesque objects ; yet as a 
whole it is not picturesque, but possesses some- 
thing of a superior kind, that cannot be easily 
described. The man of taste would even gaze 
upon it with rafiture and astonishment ; but he 
would never think for a moment of sketching its 
likeness on canvas ; he knows that his labours 
would be in vain. The scene is of too variegated, 
too immense, and too resplendent a character, to 
receive any just delineation from either the pencil 
of the painter, or the inspiration of the poet/' 

But might not the proprietor of this imperial 
domain have built a Temple on ^indcliff, con- 
secrating it to the Genius of the place? He might 
have done so, but in forbearing the attempt he baa 
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doD€ belten The iireei{ik* itself ia ai temple,, 
wbicb tlie ** won&f^peiB o^. natore^" will alwi^, 
approach with *' unsaiidaled foot ** GonsideniqsJtlie 
embellishmeats of Art^ as a profanation of her 
sacred grandeur. 

Other writers, npoa reaching WindclifTy clap 
their wings and crow away in similar exnltation*. 

That Windcliff is degraded, by.' being; a m^re' 
nursery of pakry. fics> which, the power of the. 
wind at such an. elevation will spoil* and would 
gain nothing by a summier-house baby; temple^ ie. 
manifesto But a few higji and massif. Doric Col-^ 
umns with Architraves, however rude, would have 
. the grand effect of the rurns- of the Temple ofi 
Minerva upon the Sunian Promontory ; aud as tb^ 
pillacs would not require flu^Liog, and maleijalii. 
axe adjacent, the expence might be moderate. A. 
poction of the Visitor'st conlxibiutioiia for seei«|( 
the groundsy might seen repay the cQfit». with, a 
peimaneiit rent afterwardsb The miwk. suiii. 
nught be set off by partial immei^ieB in weo4» aid 
roemgr niches might be heUewed out ia the reck* 
at poiato of view, and be ptogeAy nulled ioi|Bd>; Uk 
prevent danger. The finest of those might e«ph» 
tain a tablet, iDseribediu. the sunple taete of tbei 
Greek Epitaph* 

VALENTINE MORRIS, 
Introduced these sublime Scenes 

to PUBLIC NOTICE. 

to HOT BE HONOUR, TO GOD PRAISC;. 
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Whoever has read. the Scotch Novels, will 
recollect the Cake Shop on the Lakes, so much 
frequented by Poets and Artists ; and the hearty 
execration of theari)y a netglTfoouring Gentleman, 
because they might possibly convey love-letters to 
a handsome girl onder his guardianship. Clever . 
fellows are however entitled to regard as well as 
rich ones; and, djUKig summer aid autumn, 
they poke about the Wye, like snipes and wood- 
cocks, and afterr a tMi w i gwg ^every thing, reem- 
igrate to London. For the use of them, and others 
who travel .singly, and therefore will not incur the< 
Qxpence of a boat, the following route and obsenoa- 
tions are given ; • but the pure orthodox Scen\st 
will recollect that such a tour is jaot the epiciM^'s 
meal ; for the spectator on either b^ink,,, loses the 
effect of that side on .which be .stands, tb^Q^h 
Qot being in the middle of the stream ; and beipg 
.more elevated, sees, what he. does )i>el|Qild, not to 
its full advantage. 

A sturdy pedestrian Will'df course fbJJow.Ae 
batiks of the ^iver ^down to Tintem Abbey, and 
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thenee diverge to WindcUff and Chepstow, at» 
tipon the wbole^ if he be pressed for time, the best 
substitute for the Aquatic Excursion. But Ponyisfi 
and other Horsemen, will not be able* to adopt 
the same plan, and therefore may pursue another 
route, which will partially repay them for their 
loss of the continuous Tour, by various fine pros- 
l)e cts, and some curious antiquities* 



^ ^l»i»^N#i#^»^»^>»^l»l»l^#»»'<ll» 



FIRST TOUa. 



3sio;e!jge to i^nmoutj^^ 



^*^^>«»»»#>#^»«#«»^#«»»4^»#^ 



Pass Wilton Bridge, and proceed to Pencraig. 
It is placed at a sudden turn of the river, in order 
to catch a fine view of Ross, mellowed by distance. 
This is in excellent taste ; for roofs of houses and 
unequal heights of buildings are mere portraits of 
uninteresting objects, and scarcely distingnish one 
town from another. By distance you sink the 
disagreeable, bring in the adjacent country, mask 
the town with a pleasing haze, and convert the 
whole to a landscape, in which, if the view be 
taken from a right spol, the leading characteristic 



inmediately designates tl|e paftkalar ^own, ia 
discrimiDation Irom othernr , 

la other respects the landscape is uncoxmnoi)]/ 
fine. It presents from an eminence, the river 
meandering along the vale, the enchanting wind- 
ings of which aredignr^d by the stately appear- 
ance of Goodrich Castle on the right. The va- 
riety and extent of hill, vale, wood, and water, 
which compose this view, baffle description. >Here 
the Tourist should descend Co 'the towing-path, in 
order to catch the fine view of the castle, described 
in the water tour. After exploring that augnst 
ruin, he may proceed to Huntsholm Ferry, and 
crossing the river, go from thence to Symond*s 

Ik- 

Yat, where he will, at the same time, view Cold- 
well rocks, and the New Weir. His route from 
thence is along the ridge above High*meadow 
Woods, to Staunton and the Buckstone. From 
tbence he will have a most superb bird's eye view 
of the river and its accompaniments, from the 
New Weir to Newland. From the Buckstone the 
road runs to Che Ryjii^in, and so to Monmouth. 
This whole tour, including a return to Ross^ 
is a journey offrom twaajy 4o thirty miles. 

' Those, whose tfrne will permit, may visit 
Copp^t Wood Hill, the summit of « the JLittie 
Dowardf whence MoDnioath bridge^ and the jiver 
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appear in fine effefl,. Rbiiud-trae-^^ld^ Penjtfcl 
Castle, &c. which command the- Mt^era- Hitli', 
upon the North Eastern side of the conntiy, and 
the rocky ridges ibont and beyond Cheltenham. 

SEQOJSD TOUH. 

jlConmoatti to (S^tmtoHjoi* 
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Thelipe by turnpike is to Tintem. Abbey direct. 
tJpoQ Lydett Hill above Monmouth, is a most 
sublime prospect, before mentioned^ of the Town 
and vale. . At.Trelleck are to be. seen the antiquitiea 
mentioned in another place. From thence the 
road turns short to the left, and after crossing 
Trelleck Common^ (a dose of physic to the lover 
of the picturesque, from its miserable dullness) 
it enters a rich descent, a fine prologue to the 
Tintem Scenery in front, where the road'terminates 
at the distance of nine and a half miles from 
Monmouth.— From Tkitern to WIndcliff, two 
miles ; and froni theito^ ^ through S^. Arvaii'a to 
Gb^tO!ir> abomt three j^^re. 

It is plain, that this Tour by turnpike, l6sea 
too much, vix. seyeral miles of the li^r line be- 
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tween Moniiiotth add Tinteni. A« the beaks 
iMweiFeriave in 4he gfeateai {teffecii^ii ob the Mon- 
BKmthM re aide^ i t mAj be recomtienfe'd to return 
bgr 4be doucealeli^Fe roid» from Chepstow to 
Oolefordi The T«ni0ike <oii Tiddeiihain Chase 
coBMBaads PiersfieM dowft to Nevett'a, below 
which it tame lo the rigfti4« aodllaiaakea the riiFer. 
froM Ibeooe therefore U #ill be advisable hf means 
«f*a Guide, iopavSte the b^tbye roadf)06sible to 
-b e ob ta itfo d, for a-tsight'of blaade^p and the west- 
am tenka» thpa4i9h4h« villagaa o€ Hewelsfield^flii 
Su Briaids to NawlaM^ jlist b|K MaiMnoii4h.-^-Xbe 
Taii^t may hwtfv<er» «t isM aiaH^chifse 4a>Mreid 
the Turnpike to Tintem, and take 4he bye loads 
from Penalty and the other villages ; but the best 
:ilf6^i6f titakive tftt^r tff the tilktimioiili ttreMioned 
tircMt be h^amed ^ WbtiKiot^fth tfr C^epsto^, f6r 
Ale AmtbiQfirllas H^ter tittvelfeil m dudk Ai^dtioU^. 

SvMy'^)«vat«i1$pdt Yie:rr the bsmks df the tfye, 
'imnit fhnnih^natans tff the gtotfua, fufti)6lr«hh«r 
a titndst^ape or a lP^r6i;pi?tty and enutaerlitTon wonrd 
!)« «ndfe^. 

A Gentleman, travelling from Tintem to Liaa- 
dogo (four miles) wandered along the unsheltered 
brow of Cabbaddic BiauBtaifBa, and while gazing at 
the village of Brookwetr^ on the opposite bank of 
the Wye, found himself surrounded on all sides by 
a thick wood, TTie pWk liSfice, taking a winding 



course, down an uneven bank, led him from tbe 
wood to the scattered cottages, which form the 
bamlet of Llandogo. He then directed his stepa 
towards Monmooth^ by qaitting for awhile the 
banks of the Wye. Leaving the beaten track, be 
ascended the craggy brow of a steep inoantain ; 
whence he .bebel# an extensive tract of country, 
with the Wye meandering beneath, through rich 
meadows And corn fields. The steepness of the 
precipice amazed and terrified him. Advancing a 
few paces, he looked over a tremendous chasm, 
overhung by trunks of trees, while water rush- 
ing over the rocks below, added much to the horror 
of the place.* 

Desultory rambles, like these, may furnish very 
interesting subjects for the pencil ; and the Author 
has seen an elegant girlj seated, with her legs 
hanging over a precipice, as deeply absorbed in 
sketching, as she would be in letter- writing to or 
about her intended. He has also seen women 
stand fearlessly upon the brow of Windcliff. These 
are strong proofs of the effect of scenery, which 
can overcome the sensitive irritability of female 
timidity. 



• Nicbolson, col. 1208. 
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PART SECOND, 
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Monks itff the Wye, 

Av^l:tt tike finlil emiqtt^M (A ^ %\mK» by IfaKe 
RVMMIifi, file CoiMry on tliis baiikfe «tf lA^ ^y«>* 
foTttMid ptn itf lire pTOtiDCe of Bft/«nfiia ^eramfti, 
iiftiter ilie gofifiiiimart of a PMidtik^ i«ndia% At 
CfteilecHi. When th« firitom rcsuliied tbeir in>- 
de)>eiMliiii€t in ibe time cff HoDHtiilH «iid CoosIhii^ 
tii»t A 1tiftir> Mined Cd(r«/t>cA^ velfiied in tliMe 
p&rte,t A^ ^^^ OofttiOMKimt of Hie iHMcf ^oiiittioli 
tmtfie, ^ttght with Oik fttid ^irdd.f tfMM faHs 

i^n«iiHed Oaektk, nbottt tW6 ttnles frota f^rry^ 



II I « < i<i I 



* The river WyCy is a Pleonasm, Wye meaninff in 

Quango «>^ mo^w ni6«i<fii. 

« £ver tbe i!edder » the Wyt^ 
They holde it the more fye. 

!IM iMMift^ 1fyp6gl^pb. Atlfiq. 1. tV* Wye IfaiglM l>e 
«ugl»9«ed «ii error of tlie press, for i«yii6, were there 
m>t a capiial leiter, and (hd rhytte fye. 

t Turner's Anglo SaxoM, p. 133. 136. § Nicholson 
^X^ llOO. BuHpt. Ik Bedv 'flOS* 

1. 3* 
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d6 BANKS OF THE WYE. 

stonej from which it is separated by Ihe Wye. 
Legendary accoimU have assigned it to one of 
the Kliigfats of Arthur's Round Table, called 
** Cradock Vreieh FraSt** which signifies the 
fat arm« He is said to have been a Prince be- 
tween Wye and Severn, who married a danghter 
of Pallinor, Prince of South Wales, a Lady whose 
chastity was proved by trying on a carious mantle, 
which shrunk up if the female was not virtuous. 
Tintem was certainly one Royal palace on tlie 
Wye. This Cradock may have been another. 
Palaces meant places of short residence, because 
ihe kings would not burden the neighbourhood, on 
account of their procurations, by a long stay»* 
and King Caradock, might have resided here. But 
except foundations of rude stones, the Palaces of 
the British Kings, merely consisted of basket work, 
or wattled twigs, distinguished only from thosef 
of their subjects by being barked. From the life 
of DnbriciuSf there appear to h^ye been vario^is 
petty Kings, in these districts. 

However this be, notwithstanding the cultivated 
lands and open country adjacent to the stations, 
the romantic banks of the Wye, soon after the 
departure of the Romans, formed tn the greater 
part, a wilderness occupied bj^ Hermits and-othor 
Solitaries, Dobricius established a grand college 



• Dacange GIom. ▼. Palatnim. f So that of Howfll 
Dha, and confimKd by William of Malmesbury. See 
Sanunesp.SId. 
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between Ross and Hereford; and in his time, 
Samson, an eminent pielate, placed some other 
religious, in a desart near Uie sefem, (doubt- 
less, the Forest of Dean] and lol^g resided himself 
in a certain yery secret cave in the interior.* At 
Tintern, a retired Monarch, lived in.holy seclusion|| 
and the parochial appellations, St. Briavel, (St. 
Brenlais) St« Weonards, as well as the prefix of 
Uan to L/andogo, and X./ancattt, allude to the 
eame ssra and state of things : a state naturally 
growing out of the perturbed state of society at the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, when pacific 
existence could he obtained or secured only by 
aeclusion* 

In the year 597, Ceotwulf began to reign over 
the West Saxons, and being during life, tDgaged; 
in warfare^ attacked the Britons at Tintern, but 
was defeated. On or about this time, the large and 
powerful kingdom of Mercia was formed ; and in 
the year 738, Ethelbald King of that extensive 
portion of the Hegtarchy, in order to annex the 
pleasant region between the Severn and the Wye, 
to his territories^ eqtered Wales with a powerfdl 
army, ^i Carno> a mountain in Monmouthshire, 
the Britons checked his. progress, and drove him 
over the Wye with .great loss* In 743 he marched 
in conjunction whh Cuthred, who had' succeeded 



* ITMerii Antifiaitai. Brit. Eccles. p. 277: |f See 
mnteryi hersalter# 



iEtbellMlir4 in Wetsex, «aothir anBy agaiMt tli^ 
8i^n»« TlM«|^ gf^it ««p«rviMi(jr of foroe ^kty 
tA/tftined 9t6wMv^ ^'uMty dl IMtofairdMi, {betw««A 
Treltffdc mA i^9Hm>\ tot Mily miiiiMl «rltih 
fflan^. ToBflitelbaM«(i«e<fi«4i«dCffli, Hit want 
Witti tire Oiildw %r«f« a< tlmt M In* flis« d¥wH i %i , 
^tn« branehei of dite [€yMr)r] Wdeh^ f^eMNfrtMii 
by an iiicdii^oii into M«*cmi. Tlieir imi&Ddl aMiiek 
^w^ ike fittglkih fram 4h«9ev«rft. Th^f iUifm^U 
ly refieM^ 4iet» deiWiUttonft. Ofti cdkttai Im 
gi^ater Bti«b«r, MM forei» of lii« i^Hflb Sdiwib 
ftDd maMhad ial» Wftlea^ Tlw Brit^a vtiaMa Id 
irittetatid hkto, qilkted (ft<fr«f€!ti'COuiitfy b«MI#««fi 
the Severn and the Wye, and withdrew H ^Mt 
mountains. Impregnable among these natural 
fortresses, they awaited the return uf th6 invadem, 
and then sallied out in new aggressions. To ter- 
minate these wasteful incursions, 0& annexed 
the eastern regions of Wales, as far as the Wye to 
Mercia, planted them with Anglo Saxons, and 
separated them from the Britons by a high yftllun^ 
between two ditches,* named from him ClauJh 
Qffa^ or Offa's Dyhe^ though not a foss. It ex- 
tended from the iBstuary of the t)ee, to the moutii 
of the Wye ; and the occupation of the extern 
banks by the Colonists Of O^a, is attestecl acconi-. 

ii\g toUuyil, by the names of places terminating 

• ■ • 

« GoofM Camileiii ii«4tf7. Part ofHfonnsthe tanu. 
pike road between Ruabon and iV^ittBh 



•OFFA*! DYKE, 9& 

in ton or ham^* Watfs Dyke tdds nearly in a 
direction with Offa's, bat at unequal <y8tances, 
from 5, or 600 yards to three miles.f The space 
between the two was considered as neutral ground, 
where the firitons and Saxons might meet for con»- 
mercial purposes, but notwithstanding the severe 
law of Egbert, which announced deatli to eyery 
Welchman, who passed the rampart, and of Harold 
Harefoot, who softened the punishment to amputa- 
tion of the right hand, the descendants of the 
Allures, with the contumacious spirit of their. ^ 
ancestors, frequently, upon the Celtic principle of 
Black-mail, crossed (he line in the night, .todriv« 
tiie cattle over the boundary.^ In prevention of 
these ravages, Mr. Pennant observes, that there 
are numerous artificial mounts, the site of stanll 
forts, in many places along its course. 

• • • • 

In this Anglo Saxon sera the Wye, at Chepstow, 
separated Wales from £ng1and,§ on the soutl^; 
and it was made beyond Hereford, by Athelatan* 
the boundary of the North Welch.y Harold, by his 
massacres, so depopulated the country, that saj[8 
Giraldus Cambrensis,^ he scarcely left a male 
alive ; a cruel policy before practised by Q$a, 
who spared females only, that future aggression 
might be suppressed, at least enfeebled. Through 

* Tamer's An^lo Saxons, i. 40S, 421, 42S. t Both 
these Dykes are accurately deliueated iu Evans's Map of 
N. Wales and Smith's two sheet Map. t Nicholson^ 

963, 456. ^ XT Scriptores, 194. i) W. Maknesl^ 

£;criptor. p. Bed. fol,99. % Angl- Sacr U* ¥ih . 
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jtliift ^dmroievf IIatM, tWe thfee Arst Neivnali 
Kings ^toel'e laMMstnrbed'; atid the iceuiitfy w» 
Mmiff >bdd in subjugstium^ by grantuig parcels df 
it :^ Mnatms aiililary adventorers, wko coolfl 
-M^iore Amb I^ iie§oeifttU>n<or4iiMe» <¥lt>m tbis 
^fiodt lie most date tbeirdnAins^^at ieasthi the 
l«wter^p«^ <ef iifae'Ca^ltos 0n ibe W^i^. 

The fiwt of ibese w WILTON. Anglo fiaxon 
4(Mrt^ were Obieif mettotsi; bet Omigh it is ant 
<bil|nr(iMbto^ 4b«t Ibe^feny bera hid 4(oiiie ^m^ 
teiiiMi» il 'iftpOiiai tbat 4be' y ro MP t Oaalie wag 
bidltby KiHf .Slepllanft lailfM^* andk is mm- 
4ienfd'4ef0tbfr wilh'€bepa«ew and Clodrieh, bf 
4iSi#aldne Cawbreasw, . Henry te Loi^ Canfi^, 
Mr iiolf Gban^i beM k IS. Utei^r ii* «i. 1165^ 
and MaudjAai^jbtei i^4ieir eC Hewrjry oarried it 
in marriage to Reginald Grey,j: ancestor of the 
lioufciSrey^e Wiltdn, tn^Mttifctnfty Ittmavfned 
im (he 16th cettlary. William 'to)rd' Olrey ab 
IVIlton bad been cafken prisomet in tfc^f^nditig^ 
iSiaM»f and hating long solicited in tain to be re- 
deemed at the publle charge, which he well de- 
sertedy was at last obliged to sell most of bis 
estfttesYor that parpfo^e. Aecordfngly in T576, 
lord Chlbert Talbot, then residei^t at Codricb 
Casile, ofefedfor Wilton, and its tfnne^ttttiitirs 
MMO, tli«t as fie Writes le bis jMier, ** besyde 
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« Le1inid*s Collek. i^. Sift. f HearM^ MH. 

Nig. i. 1«9. X CoHiQ^ tit. GWj. &I. tm* 



ike beaefytertli^M^ liesmysite b6T aUtitd ^ttsMliiL. 
oil bte Lorclillipe-w»tli'»4ho«midefUitt>Alllovpe8| to 
MbW'bt» Lonfehipe'» dirtctioMy if^he «h«M4i«||av(»' 
needet^ Mmaande- biiiH'*^ Hewritefih moftfr'iai*- 
portuinftely, tmtit dM9 aotapp«a»4liatfi#*»iwe€ied^- 
edi fof ElmbeOi) daogbtiir ofilAid ^Glef diNWMiMK 
(A»bioh BliaHiltotb'dHdilio. 29; lU9)i mi* wll^t^ 
lovd ClilMktfts,^ wheeo- aeeoiid 9$m &m9^ n^ 
sided^here^ m w«ll^«8»hl8fN>sl«ril7v dd4Mi'l04Jan«» 
the magnificent Dake, «^ butk GajDHOM* Ih 
QoimqMnce of MiM9LipQ)ilii0l:.dtep|MA0l«Mate, 
viA:rQgaid 1m kcatiioAiaeiirci^ th^Mtat«'^««i»iasi|d 
jfom pi<|«e, . to thai^gBaittoniaifr €toy?fclitn|iiiiL$ 



The & W. Tower. A^^oM {oMya niMlej^^aueJitde 
oc.DOGbaogjs,, wh^n, tbfi.bttildii^ w^aa.aUeced tft ita 
present form, whi^i isH^ tte»s|,^<jae||»ig»^oiAc»f 
aux and other castellated mansions of the fifteenth 
ceatorj. 

Tb^. Coilowing K>]d^i|oi(js i& ^iM^ of tb^ Uxda of 
WiltPQ.iMd A^msimnfi They wera coNaiiia^. aad 
,ad^i3M9^^e^8f^n^. lady 'i ^b» (jarred , ttie JU>c4 
of WiltQit ; a^dt his, eiKaged, rly^l a^^emhlad hia 
vassals a|^ Jr^.tbia casljle,. A few., ji^ja 41^ .^ 
burnt beam was shown in commemoration of this 
hictdentr§'~-«^ 

The. Bridge was btiiit in . the i-eign of .)i;Uza- 



» * < I 



p. 79. £d. EUid. J Heath, fi6. § Iaf<'^.l'9t.<r.Jeiiktas. 
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belh.* Dutingthe Cifil War, aparty of the Rebeltf 
from 61oocestor» Hone aad foot, arrived with 
t«o pieces <»f ^rdinaiice, at the Bridge, and found 
it guarded by Capt, Cassia, and thirty musketeen 
from Godridge Caatle* A part of the Horse ad* 
vwiced apoQ the Guard, forced the Ri?er, and got 
beyond them ; after some dispute beat them off, 
wounded and todL the Captain, slew many of his 
men, and took the rest in the chase almost up to 
the Castle £of Qodrich.[t 

Some short time after, Afaasie, the__ Governor of 
Glmicester, marching to the relief of Pembridge 
Caslle, passed tirrongh Ross, but fomtd the Bridge 
broken down, and the river made impassable, by 
the sinking of boats on the other side, and a guard 
6i Horse to defend it. Here was a dispute for two 
days, and Massies's object failed. j: 

The next object in progress is GODRICH 
CASTLE, The junctions of the courses in the 
tnasonty, show that the castle, before the addition 
of the round towers, merely consisted of the keep, 
with low annexed buildings in the house form; 
whose point ends or gables, distinctly appear, 
where walling has been raised upon them. 

We find a 0oomsday Proprietor,, of thensfne of 
Godric, as holding H%lla^% (a Hill,) whence 

" * It 

raphy. 

Crofernaievt 
:^aoted 1^ Heath* 
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'Bavfl in t^al&nd, and tb<;re can be bo do»bt but 
(he position ancfc^Bimaitd of the -fbr^, dictaUsd 
the ere.etion of a tFQrtfeA3. After the fionquest 
U^escended to WiilisK^ .Karl UaishaiU dpubtle^ 
in the^StEone manner as tTintarn, before .d«s€ribe{l» 
for he was not grantee froBK.John, as erroneously, 
published, .but held it in 1165, 12. Hem II.* The 
^grant merely implied restoration. This W^lijini 
£arl Marshatl^, who died inl21d» bad five. son% 
aU issueless, and ^fimv^Jf daughters, beiiB to th«K 
•brothei^. Joan the scjcond. daughter .was wife of 
Warin de Mpote-.CAni9iQ, [JHooKdien^ij by whom 
she had. issjue. John §, P^j^nd Joan,,wifeofWilli^m 
tie V^awpeit liis,s|sler^and hdrj^ l^liz. Coi^in 
xiAeirofAQdomar.de Valence, qarried it, in mar- 

liage, to Richard .T2albot.t Jn the reign of Sdwatfl 
II.I,. Richard. Isord Talbot, mado great repairs and 
improvements, of which, vestiges appfar in the 
iharp^beaded arch, without a "curve, peculiar to 
thait reigfi* Qi^bort eldest brother of John, the 
famous Earl of Shrewsbury,avho resided ^lere much 
in the I5lh century, was, by the style exhibited ia 
^he Ghap«li1, apparently another improver. The 
Yalbots had also a GSastle at Penyard, and like all 
the Barons of the day, werexf migratory habits, 
through occupying their own estates, but Richard 
prOb&bly mafde Godrtch, his itmding hotue^ or 



^^mrm^ 



* Hearne;B, Lib. J«{ig. i.,l«0 f Chronic. Abb. Tinteni, 
4.348. 
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chief dwelling. It was afterwatds a seat for child- 
dreuy for in 1570 Lord Gilbert Talbot, son of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, was resident here, with Maiy 
his wife. This appears by a letter of which the 
following is an extract, here given, because it 
contains information concerning the state of the 
country. *' According to my ryches and the con-> 
trey 1 dwell in and not to my desire, I send your 
L. a new yer*s gyfte; a Monmouthe Cappe, and 
a rnndletta of Perrye, and I muste require pardon 
to name the other homely thynge, a payre of Rosse 
Bootes, wich yf they be fytt foryo'r L. you may 
have as many as pleas you to appoynte."* Thitf 
Lord Gilbert was afterwards Earl, and dying May 
8th, 1010, left Eliz. daughter and coheir, wife 
of Henry Grey, Earl of Kent, in which family it 
continued till upon the demise of the last Henry 
Duke of Kent, in 1740, his estates in the counties 
of Hereford and Gloucester were sold.f Thus it 
fell by purchase into the Griffin family at Hadnock. 

The best solution of the inscription and figures 
in the S. E. tower, which the Author can suggest is 
the following. As both inscription tod figures are 
in relief, and the edges of the blocks flush with 
their fellow stones, without any' hollow in the 
middle, they were manifestly cut before putting 
up, made with regular tools by workmen, and are 
not coeval with . the fabrick. One of the blocks 



* Coummicatioii. t Fosbroke^s Gloaeettenhire, 
ii. 208. 
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famishes a clae. Upon it, are the figures of a hart 
coachant, and a swan, dose to each other; a 
pretty broad hint, for the first was the badge, or 
cognizance of Richard the Second, and the other 
of Henry the Fourth. The latter, being then Earl 
of Derby, &c. a subject, was here on a visit at the 
time his son, [Henry V.J was born at Monmouth, 
and made a great feast upon the occasion at this 
Castle.* It was usual, upon the visits of great 
men, to put their arms in staine<l glass, in the 
Hall Windows, and use other modes of commem- 
oration,t To this visit and feast, the inscriptioa 
and figures seem to allude. The man with the 
Hawk on bis fist, the symbol of Nobility, and 
drest in the costume of Henry^s sera, is apparently 
intended for Henry himself, and his Lady with her 
new. born child, according to a custom quite com- 
mon, j: is personified by the Virgin Mary, and the 
infant Jesus« Sumpluarius» signifies, he, qui 
erogat swnptus,% or *' who lays out the money/' 
If therefore the inscription be read MASTR [JIfa- 
gister] SUMT [uarius] ADAM HASTUN, the 
meaning will be that, *' Adam Hastiin, head-^ 
steward^ or Magister SumptuafiuSf** caused 
these figures to be put up, in commemoration of 
the visit alluded to, this room beingf that in which 



• Blosmfield on the ^Yye, p. 14. f Fosbroke*f Brit. 
MonaRhism, 288. X Id. p. 483. Petrarch's Laura 

was BO represented and many others* § Pacange v. 

SumpiwiriU9, 
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the royal giiesit was lodged. Add to this^ ihnt 
the fbrm otf'ihe lettenriff of' Henry's a^ra. 

The tower itself^ much older, is- stated to haT# 
been built with the ransom of »q Irish prisoner and 
his son.* The helmet of the former^, long! preser- 
ved herej would it is said^ have filled half a bashei» 
This has been ridiculed ; but whoever has mcii^ 
the helmet of Sir R« Pembroke, K. 6. t^ Ed. iii. in 
Hereford Cathedral, will find that these headeover« 
iogSf ^eing made of one piece, without joint- or 
binge, were of course-enormously largeat Ihejieek 
in order to be dxawn over the head. 

This stmng fortress was in the Civil' War, at 
Arst ottoipied by the parliao^ent, and successively 
aft^rwfltdsrby both parties, but in 1646'^ it waR 
gavtiSiAied'for the KWg, by iSir Richard Einge»» 
tftfd takien liyCol: Birdt. The following hr the 
Ktbbunt'o^tlre tSiege, iitrthBrNewsipiipcrrsof the diiy« 

By lettenetir membea-ef tlift Houacf of CMaafeaa 
we have^express, tb^r a pMy of lume' and faitt^ 
vere drawoHMit of Hert^rd iti tile nionMii|^. ef 
MarchlOth, and joiaed with Colonel K«rleVhoi9» 
and dragoons, and. Captain R«msey*s firelocks. 
Colonel Kirle having jeiaed hisf forOM, went 
a^inst Godrich Castle, a strong hold of th& 
etfemy's, and> there felt on the stables^ and took 

* It is certain, that in the reifni of Henry IV. H^nr^i, 
Talbot, sold to Lord Berkely, 24 Scotiish PiisonerB ^ 
taken by him. Igerkele^ Maniiiscrlpts, p. 147^ 
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64 horses with the hay and olber provisions therein ; 
burnt down the stables and went into the passag^e 
bonse, where they took most of their officers and 
soldiers, and have laid close siege to it. Tuesday^ 
March I7th, 1645,* 



It was ColoHel Birch*a party from Hereford, and 
Colonel Kirle^s from Monmouth, that attacked 
God rich Castle. Colonel Kirle, besides this, snapt 
another parly of the enemy from Ragland,. and 
took a lieutenant and quarter-roaster, 12 firelocks 
and 6 case of pistols.— «>PAr/2?c/ Diurnal Jrom 
March 16lA fo23rd, 1645--6. 

In tbe Perfect Occurrences for the 2drd week^ 
ending June 5th, 1646, is the following paragraph. 

Colonel Birch begs tbe committee to let him 
have some battering pieces for Godrich, else (he 
says) ** I may sit down long enough before it ;: 
Lingen being an excepted person, and one unto 
whom I caanot grant any bonoucable terms.'* 

In the same paper for the 24th week, June 164€t 
is. this : ** Letters from Hereford dated June 1st,. 
advertise of Colonel Birch being before Godrich 
with a considerable body of horse and foot ; and 2 
mortal; pieces and other equipage. The great Iron 
Culverin was i^oing from Gloucester thither, and 
Colonel Birch hath sent to the committee of Salop, 
for 2 guna from Ludlow : yet the enemy withiik 
ic 3. 
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are rery resolute, but not lavish in their ammtr* 
nition ; and their sallies are inconsiderable, almost 
all their horses being taken, to the number of about 
SO by us : Colonel Birch upon advice with his 
conncil of war, gave order ; and June the 1st, his 
poaeers began l» work, to niake ajp^oaches wicfi- 
in |ttalol shot •f tbe enormous rampiers, and in* 
ttadt, when they are finished, to shoot granadoes- 
in the mortar pieces. There is yet no summons 
seat in, but when all is ready to storm> then it ia^ 
ifBolved to be dispatched^ The prisoners that we 
have taken, say that ihey Ml^ithin are exceeding, 
well provided with all necessaries, both for provi- 
sions and men, who, depend much upon the 
strength of the castle. Lieutenant Colonel Keck->- 
ennan hath received a wound by ah almost spent 
bullet fh)m a musket, in his leg, and intends to*. 
TKttoveto Heiafofd to be cared. 

Mondity^ June TStnd^ . 1646. From the Ifeagoar. 
before Godrich . Castle, letters advertise us, that 
the enemy within, are very resolute, if not des-. 
perate. A summons was sent on June 13th with 
abundance of fair and pressing arguments ; but the 
return was a flat denial, and confident expec-, 
tation of relief before they needed it; which oc-^ 
casioned Colonel Birch neyer to parley^more ; and- 
thereupon sent them in 6 granadoes, and tore down 
a piece of one of their towers. They seem yet- 
£itactes9^ . but sparing of their amaiaaition^ ^which^, 
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we hear to be not tnuch ; and yet they made a 
sally out and killed us 7 and hurt 10, and we have 
wounded aft many 6f thetr^ Tkey caniro^t some 
think, subsist lon^: water begins to fail tliem: 
beer they have but little left ; but other provisions 
they have plenty ; but their hearts are stable ; their 
waik tAmn^ and high ; nothing but extremity 
will force them ; we are to make some new ap- 
proacheGi and then to mine; but in the mean time 
. tfaey desire a ^ood. supply of powder, that they 
may not w«itit fbr their butteries, granadoesv 
mining and mortal^; stnee no other w«y<i3- lLk« 
mneh to speeds the work. 

Colonel Eirch then summoned Sir H. Lingeo, 
the governor, and a correspondence ensued, but it 
i8<a mere general matter of raetiauce on one side, 
and defiance on the other. TheJastdetter of Birch; 
is this to the speaker. 

Sir, 

Since my coming: before this castle, I have used alt 

means tending to-the speedy redqctioa thereof, and am 

approached upon all sides so near that they annoy me with 

tlirbwiiig lof Mbuefi. I find the thing in itself rery strongs, 

and tbttdefendantn (being. exe«pte(d persDB* andpopiata) 

very desperHtei The^ hav« made man^f 'salliea, . ins^maoli 

that they have lost at several times 100 horse, and now 

baye not above 5 remaining. They have not killed aii 

aBove24meninaU, andnevertookonB prifloner, thoagh 

divers times we have been at ttand.^Hldw«, and tfind that' 

nyybBtterie&j monrtar pieces > and milling^ tiieiiig* the tftree 

wvynwe nowptttlkexefcntioD, bwiiig efaart^a m6rtffir|ifee^ 

1119$, wkieh c«rrieii« fMl of 9D0tb#. wdgtitj I^ihtdPspeidt^ 
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more powder than it here to be had, and for want of which 
I shall not be able to go on, if not supplied : my humble re- 
quest therefore to the parliament ii for 80 barrels of pow- 
der for the eerrice of this place and county ; the Magazine 
at Hereford being very small : with which assistance I 
question not to give you a timely account of this Castle^ 
and to approve myself, 

Your Humble Servant, 

JOHX BlKCB. 

JProm Oodrich, June 18fA, 1646. 

Oae of the letters from tbence tells us, that one 
of the Cavaliers called to oar Pioneers at work in 
the mines, and said they cared not for being blows 
sp, they could from the sky laugh at the flourish- 
ing of the Round-heads. The above is from the 
Perfect Occurrences /or the week ending June 
26/A, 1646. 

In the Perfect Diurnal of July 6th to the Idth^ 
it is said as follows. 

** Colonel Birch goes on well against Godrich 
Castie, and is like to carry it suddenly.'* 

In the Perfect Occurrences^ for the 9lh and' 
20th week, ending Friday July 15th, 1646, is the 
following letter from Grodrich Castle, concern^ 
ing the proceedings of Colonel Birch there. 



The enemy within are very obstinate. We have 
supplies of shels for our granadoes from the Foreft of 
Dean. Our mortar piece is 15 inches diameter; yetsome* 
are come in to us out of the castle, who affirm, that there^ 
ii great execution done ia t|ie ca»tle bytho^e i^ots Wflb 



.afimri 



halre madej that many parts of It are toTa. After we 

had at first lieen awhile before them, they sallied oat'and 

■arprited oor chief guard, killed eight of onr men, and 

had possession of both of oinr mortar pieces, bat could not 

catry them away ; they did what 'they could to break them 

bnt could not 1 Then they pnt a glass yessel of poison lo, 

tire pieces, thinking to spoil them and us this way, .anjl 

retreated into the castle, carrying with them a fired gra^ 

nadote wbish lay in the place. Th^re i^ one of our guns 

«ncked at tbe mnzxle : I am afraid sbe will not proTO dse^ 

fat : but'they are now very qniet within, yet will not yielct* 

Our oVduance are small, and bave dbn^b'ut little execution 

as^yet. WhMliath been perfbrmed yet hath been with oar 

mortwrjiieoes— CAlMiel Bf rob hath WBtWtheg^eral for 

two great gnns, (as 4biB -country is badl^^ {)n>Tid0dy)f oiii^ 

i^nes go t>n well. This is all at present. 

Ybnr Htombl^ ' Servttit^ 

Bi fib / 
From Godrieh Julp^ 4#A, 1646. 

liv tthe Ptrfect Occurreneei fbr tlfe^Tst and 2f}t^ 
week, ending Fridky th^ 3rd; of Jbly, 1^* i^ 

as ftltows. 

• . 

Saturday. August lif* From before GodricJi 
Cfastle, the only garrison the enemy hath. now. left 
in England, except P^ndennis, we perused letteTS* 
of'which we will give a copy of one, which givef 
an account of Colonel Birch's proceedings there« 

Sir, 

We are in rery good forwardness with our mine, 
atid hope rery shortly to see the efi^ct of ft. Our guns 
h«ve made a breach in the uppertmrt of the wall, and thd 
grauadoes haire done them mveh* spoil in the castle^ yet 
they take no more notice of it, Iban if no enemy were before 
if, acting little against us ; only now and then firing ofiT 
their inusketti, yet otir ^eat mortar pkce a&id min^ (I 
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▼erily b^licTe,) will occasion a parley for mercy, wbicli if 
they obtaiu, I conceive will be well for them, for oar 
leaders are extremely incensed against tbem It is little 
thovght (1 believe) at London, what pains and cost is here 
taken J bat the redacing^ of this once slighted castle, I 
hopeihe '. (sic) Lingen^s estate will make satis* 

faction both to the state and to us. I am grieved that any 
diiference shoald be amongst oorselves, bat the occasion 
of it I leave totherighteoasJadge, for a reward; and 
hope the issae will be good to those who go on with th^ 
parliament, and desire a safe and well grounded pea^e, 
without telf-eeeldngbase ends, which are hateful to 

Yoor humble Servant, 

I. E. 

GodrichLeagueryJylylSthjl^ie* 

In the same paper it is said, '* Nothing yet from 
Godrich Castle, more than what the former letter 
ezpresseth." 

. In the Perfect Diumal from Monday AuguH 
Zrd to lOM, 1646, is,*' This day there came letters 
to the house, from Colonel Birch, which certify 
t)iat Godrich Castle in Wales, not far from Ragland, 
is surrendered unto him for the use of the parlia« 
ment. The enemy was very resolute as long; as 
they had any hope, but Colonel Birch drawing; up 
clotfe upon them both horse and foot, and entering 
some works, the enemy hung out a white ensign, 
and desired a parley. The Colonel not willing to 
lose his advantage, refused the parley. They cried 
out for honourable terms. He offered mercv and 
went on in his enterprises. They seeing the case 
desperate and themselves in a lost condition, ac- 
cepted of mercy upon these ensuing; conditioi^. 
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JfVr*/— That Sir Henry Lingeu the governor of Godrieh 
Castle, with all the officers and soldiers therein, shall 
have mercy for their lives ■ 

Secondly^-'ThBi the said Sir Henry Lingen, the gotet" ' 
nor, with all the officers and soldiers should surrender up 
themselves )[»risoner8, to be at Colonel Birches disposition. 

Thirdljf-^That. Blithe arms and ammunition, provision • 
and whatever else is in Godrieh Castle, shall be delivered 
up to Colonel Birch, for the service of the parliament. 

FourMZ.y'— That the same be performed personally the 
same day, (viz)l July 31st 1640. 

All which was done accordiDgly, this present 
day, and Colonel Birch is now in possession of the 
Castle, wherein besides the governor* were about 
50 gentlemen and others of quality, and 120soldieTB 

In the Petrfect Occurrences for the week endils^ 
Aagust 7th, 1646, is the following further detail 
of the capitulation, by which it appears from there 
being only four barrels of powder lefty that the 
main cause of the surrender was want of ammunition 

*' This day there came letters from Colonel Birch 
of the taking of Godrieh Castle* all prisoners at 
mercy, the castle and all therein surrendering to 
him." 

'* A list of the officers names, the number of the 

soldiers, and of what was taken in Godrieh Castle, 

July 31st, by Colonel Birch." 

Sir H. LIngen, Governor, i Sarg^ Maj. John Pye, 

L. Col. Roir. Linren, \ Captain fames Edwards, 

Sai^.Mi^. James Wade, \ WiUiam Hill, 

Ditto James Wakeman, \ John Vanghan, 



U4 



Captain Fredrick Hooke, 
Bdward Gornwall, 
. ., ■ ,Patiiiay» 
lieatenant T. Hill, 
^— — John Mabbfu 

■ ^ » Howel Mattbewa, 

■ ' ' W m. Greene, 
Riekerd Lochard, 



ClODRtCto CXSttfi. 



-Peter «(rete, 



Cornets Alford. 

■ M atthew Morse, 
-Cliarles Rosse, 



-John Beamont, 



Ensiflrn Harris, 
Gentlemen R. Bodenjiaip, 

■ Thomas Bodeubam, 

* Rog^. Vaaf^han, 

John Skippe, 
Jehu Bedea)M«i, 



John Wiigmore, 
-Wm. Madden, 



■ ■■ i.Jebn BarrNI8t«n9 

--^ Laur. Kinsman, 

* ■■ » ■ » . .iR fehd.* Cbaiidler, 



I; Qentiemen T. Cornwall) 

Thoft. Strete, 

; Ralph Liagao, 

— -»-*Boqeoham Gunter^ 

Wm. Edkins, 

Si|C Gentle m^umnre. 

> .Henry 'Maine, a supposed 

Popish Priest. 

Takes also, '^ Conmou 

Soldiers, — ^Two Hammet 

Pieee8,—Foar Barrels • of 

Po^er,— A ffood pro*. 

B»rtion of Match akid 
allet.— 120 Arms, fixt, 
and unfixti-^e^ barrels 
of Beer^ — 1 Standard 
Callery-4Sreat* Stores 6t 
Corn, and Meal, «-^ 
Flitches of Bacon,— 150 
Bushels of Pease, —1 
. Hoffshead of Claret Wine 
4 Halfia Hogshead oOSack^ 
X Good' Store of Batter, 
'▼' Gbeese and Beef. 



Tiietr'^4illaDt d^nee merils the preservation of 
tlMirnaineo { • some of the families still subsist. 

In the.same paper it is added, " Colopel Bircli 
is marc.hiqg with all his forces and artillery^ 
It^aving only a few to keep Godrich and Hereford." 

JntbeFrr^Pitcniaif from March lst»ito tbe 
«th» l04&-^7» it<b, ordered << that.ifi.Hereftml- 
ahire, Godrich Castle be slighted." Bar<H4€t 
Liogen, of Sutton Court, held it for Charles I. 

•It ifl'saidi up^niftiftbority of 4Saiidenou, that 
Colonel Broughton, out 'Of 'Glottcester* umliriflok 
40 garrison ^Godtkh Ciutle^ .hut this.ist^wsiitfte* 
'CUonj»l <Bfoii0iit«A!a..CapUiq. liettteitan^ (mj* 
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Coibett/) with 50 soldiers undertook to garrison 
a house near Godrick Castle, neither obvious to 
relief, nor caring to fortify or store the place with 
victuals. This was done in the Governor's absence 
without order, disavowed by all, and owned only 
by the Captain himSelf, whose plea was, that he 
bad no support for his men> and was forced to get 
his living there; but within a few days4iis house 
was fired upon him, and all his, carried prisoners 
Co Hereford, before relief could reach him." 

The connection df Godrich with the Civil Wars 
ts further noticed in History, by its relation to'the 
ancestors of Dean Swift, which celebrated person 
presented the travelling chalice for- the service of 
the sick, used by bis grand£aither Thomas, Vicar 
of the Church. The Swifts were anciently seated 
at Rotherham, in Yorksbite. The elder branch 
was ennobled in the person of Barnham Swift, 
who was created Vilcount Carlingfoid, Mar. 20, 
1627, a title which betrame extinct upon his de- 
cease, without male issue. From a younger branch 
of this line, descended Thomas Swift, Vicar of 
Goodrich, a person distinguitrbed by his courage 
and loyalty to King Charles I. in' whose ra:ise he 
suffered more than any person of his coi)dition in 
England; for he was plundered by the Round- 
heads thirty six times, some say above fifty. He 
engaged (sic) ^is small estate, and having thus 

• Military Government of 0<)iiceftter, p. 115, llti. 
N 
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g^athered'^OQ brood pieees of igMd^lte^airted tben 
Mi his waistcoat^ and eseaphig to ftag1«id<)ft)lfle> 
ivbich still heldout for the King, he presented *to 
the Governor thereof this seafiOtfaBle *8upply, fetn 
action which most be allowed to be the ' more *ex^ 
traordinary> inasmach as it was performed by a 
private Clergyman, with a very numerous family 
ind small estate, which lifi^'been often plmdared, 
and who was deprived of his livings in the Chnrch, 
Godrich and Bridstow. His esftate at Godrieb and 
Marstow, was also sequestered. About the titaie 
of the capture of Hereford by the rviiels, he was 
imprisoned [correctly, tcok iheker^ for Ragknd 
was then in the King*6 hands] in that famous 
Castle. He was particularly acciised of havings 
bought arms and conveyed Iham into Monmouth** 
shire, though he' had not done so, and of having 
preached in Rosse upon that 'text : ** Give unto 
Caesar &c." in which the Earl of Stamford said he 
had spoken treoBon^ in endeavouring to give 
Caesar more than his due. .This Thomas Swift 
married Eliz. Dryden, Aunt to the Poet, and by 
her was father of ten sons and four daughters. He 
died in 1658. Jonathan the fifth son, an attorney, 
married Abigail Erick, of Leicestershire, and had 
issue by her Jonathan, the famous Dean; and a 
daughter, wife of Joseph Fenton, a tanner,* a 
match abhorred by her distinguished brother. 

• Tbui MCMOD, Hist, of St. Patrick's, l>ttblin,i. p:237 
229. In this work p. 239, is ^ven from the Mercuriiia 
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Tbe. PIUOHY« fonnerly. called Flanesfor^y was, 
founded b^ Btpb^idTallHit in 1347, who was buried 
there, but. at the di^^pJ.utioB reniQved to the Pacish 
Cburcb' Tb^ Priory Church appears as a barn, 
aoLDexed to a house occupied by Mr. Bellamy, with 
an adjacent fish-pond. 

The.,a|u;ient man^i^l. Cpurt House. ^s, or was 
onmgieffte^ wUb.th^..ca^v.e4.fiSure of a Talbot, (a 
an^cie^tPf dpg,) in aUii»on tq the jfamily nsime. 

WALFORD on the left bank, has few antiqui- 
ties. One is a Casleilum or small square en- 
trenchment upon Howl-hill, apparently an ex- 
ploratory pos^ to the Camp, at Penyard. - Another 
i^ afortill^ Manor House, so altered according to 
trg^itip,^„ thatitipightnpt be^ surprized by a Coup 
df^M^in^ frqm^CfQdriich Castle. The courts and 
yt^j^s arje sp dj&pose4, as . to flank and. command 
e^ci^.othqr, nor could the House hn taken without 
first carrying these, and a mount behind, which 
might bold field pieces. The third is the Warren, 
an encampment used by Colonel Kyrle, Lord of the 
Manor and resident at the Court House, before 
mentioned. He was first in the service of Charks, 
but turned to the Parliament. Being interred in 
Walford Church, where his helmet is still preser- 

Rusticus, a long detail of the plunder of the S wifts. The 
Yitlaius atterljfflsreprardiBd protections, whibh Mrs. ^Swift 
had purchased, and tried to starve the infant children, 
V tbreatning^ the miller, that if he ground any co^ ft>r tlieni 
they would grind him iu his own mill." - 
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ved, a tradition has ariiBeD» that here was boned 
the more worthy defender of Godrich Castle^ an 
opinion, founded upon confusion of persons.* 

In the Newspaper called Perfect Occurrences^ 
from April 25th, to May Snd, 1645, is the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

'* Prince Rupert marched (from Bristol) by 
Walford, towards Ross, the last week, with 200(V 
foot and horse, with two pieces of ordnance, wha 
since we hear were quartered near Brampton.*' 

The Church had formerly a spire, which wa& 
destroyed by lightning February 17ih, 18l!3. 

Near the Church of RUERDE4N» are the 
earthworks uf a castle. From the remains of an 
arch, it appears, to be of the I3ih century, the 
8^ra of nearly all the architectural remains in the 
vicinity. It was the seat of the Alba-maras, and 
through female heirs of the Derertyes, Bicknors, 
and Baynham$« 

c 

It appears to have been a small strong bold with 
a Barbican. The shell of a seat built about the 
reign of Elizabeth, shows that the castle wa^thea 
deserted. It was most probably destroyed fov 
materials, when the seat was erected; nothing^ 
being left. 

Tradition points out a spot, from whence the 

* Anecdoteil of Coloaei Kyr1«, will be giTQi^ undeip 
MonmQath, 
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Ca^t]e[ was ba^tter^ bjr Ci^of»,w^]ra Trpopa; but 
IheCa&tle was probably not thep ine](isteace» and 
there is an apparent confusion wilfa ikp rfsalfact, 
tbat after Uie siirprize of Monmoutb, li^ueiideaQ 
was made by Mas&ey, Governor of GlQu^ester, 9 
parliamentary garrison to stop plMnderers from. 
Hereford** 

tJponthe opposite bank is COURTFIELD, the 
modern seat of William Vaughao, Esq. just above 
WELCH BICKNOR Churchy so called because an 
insulated part of Monmouthshire. This separation 
was not uncommon, on account of annexation to 
a particular barony. 

Mr. Coxe relates the following ftneedote of an 
ancestor of the Yaughans. Walking one day witb 
hiss son, who had been long qiawied witfiont issue, 
he challenged him to leap ovec a gate. The son 
attempted it without success ; on which the old 
gentleman vaulted over it easily, fidding ^^ as I 
have cleared the gate for you, so I must e*en pro-^ 
vide you with an heir/' Accordiugly he married 
at the age of seventy five, .^E^nd left a son and three 
daughters. 

It certainly was a Cellick method to pat children 
out to nnrse, at a neighbouring farm,t and in the 
Highlands, die children of gentlemen, often grow 
up in the families of their nurses ;:J: but in England 

♦ Corbett, p. 119. + Pennasf b Whiteford, p. 2 
1 Newte^B Tour, p. 140. 
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th^y are remored at an age of puberty, to the 
houses of persons of rank.* Sir Bevill Granville's 
house, till the civil wars (of Charles I.) broke oat, 
was a kind of academy for all the young men of 
feimily in the country ; he provided himself with 
the best mastersof aH kinds ; and the children of 
his neighbours and friends shared the advantage 
with his own.t When^ the revolution commenced, 
says Lord Clarendon, j: all relations wereconfound* 
ed by the several sects of religion, who discount- 
enanced all forms of reverence and respect, as re- 
licks of superstition. Children sought not blessing 
from their parents, and their education was negr 
lected for fear of expence. Young women con- 
versed without circumspection or modesty, and 
frequented taverns; so that Charles II. was not 
(he author of all the debauchery of his aera. Con* 
sistently with the fashion of the times, before the 
parliamentary usurpation, Henry V. was nursed at 
Courtfiek]. The country people well knowing th^ 
attachment, which subsisted between colldctaneT, 
or foster-bretheren,§ have converted broken angels 
on each side the sepuftliral effig'y of the nurse, io 
the church, into the infant Henry and his fellow 
suckling. That the effigy really is that of the nurse 
is founded upon unvarying tradition, and with pro- 
bability« . The respect paid to nurses^ both amon^ 



• Hoveden a o 1191, Biogr. Brit. v. 098, et alii. 
+ Waiktafi'8 Bideford,222. J Own Life, i. 243. ^ See. 
Giraldus Qambrenais m Camden*8 Scriptores, p. 743. 
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the Romans and our ancestors, was highly filial, 
and they acted as Chaperons to the daughters, 
often living in the family, till death.* 

Mr. Shaw, mentions an ancient Chaffee, be- 
longing to this church, as the presumed work of 
Arabians, near the borders of Spain, and of the 
date of ll76,t whereas it is only a mistake of the 
church- warden^s initials, and the year I60O. 

At £NGL1SH)B1CKN0R, are traces of a castle, 
or castellated mansion.:{; 

AtSYMOND'S YAT is a square camp, con- 
nected with the wars between the Romans and 
Silures ; for the position is immensely strong.§ 

Upon the GREAT DOWARD is a camp, of 
which, through natnral defences, only the west 
side is strongly fortified by entrenchments, because 
that part was deemed accessible. Spear heads 
have been found ; and the common marvellous tale 
k told of the discovery of a Giant's bones, ia a placa 
seemingly arched .over. 

Between the Great and Little Doward, in a 
valley, lies a singularly picturesque estate,, called 
the Kiln House Farm. In a corner of it, is a ro- 
Hiantic cavern, bearing the name of King Arthur's 

• Suetanins p. 425. 44S. 456 560. Ed. Babelon-^ 
Smythe's Lives of the Berkeleys M. S— Shakespeare in 
Romeo and J^^et, alludes to the custom. f Western 
Tour, p. 1«6. t Bigland's Gloucestershire, in Bicknor. 
VSoMr.Gousrh Camden, ii. 448, Edition 1796. I could 
not find it : possibly it iit hid by the wood. 
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Ha]L it wi0 c^rtaiRly a Celttok ettatom ao to de* 
nominate cavtrns, and *' Fingars Hall," a similar 
excavation, was a residence at least during banting 
seasons.* Caves were winter babitationa of the 
BritonSat and residences or places of protectioa 
for the Highlanders. { This is merely given to 
illustrate a Celtic custom of so deQQipinating 
caverns ; for this is only a worn out iron mine. 

Upon the Little Doward, a hill of peculiarly fine 
outline, viewed in front from the Monmoalfa road 
are the interesting remains of a British Camp. 
Three circular terraces wind up to the sununit. It 
is a valuable relic of British fortification, where 
Caractacus probably posted himself. Car how others 
wise are the adjacent Roman Camps on the Great 
Doward and Symond's Yat to be accounted for ? 
Ostorins probably endeavoured to force hiia by tbe^ 
Great Doward, bat appareniJy did not spcceed ;. 
smd being compelled to cross the river, encamped 
at Symonds Yat, This inference is drawn Imm^ 
the circam&tance of the Gaols taking op a positioiL 
protected by a river, where even Caesar declined. 
actu)n.§ 

At GANEREW, Vortigen's palace has "been 
absurdly placed by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
his copyists ; but the real spot seems to have been, 
^nas Einry^, engraved by Sir R. C. Hoare.[| 
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Roman Coins have been found at MONMOUTH » 
but tbe Blestium of Antoninus is probably Staunton 
from whence by tbe Kymin runs a Roman road to 
tbe town under discussion.* A Britisb Fortress 
is said to have existed previous to the Roman 
Conquest, and to have been .occupied by the 
Saxons, to support their conquests between the 
Sev^n and Wye. It is supposed to have been re- 
built by John, Baron of Monmouth,t whence in 
failure of issue, it was aliened to Prince Edward, 
(afterwards King: Edward I.) in 1257. In 1265, 
after the quarrel between Symon Earl of Leicester,^ 
and Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, the former suc- 
cessfully besieged the castle, which Gilbert had 
taken and fortified; and levelled it with the 
ground.7 It was however rebuilt or repaired, for 
devolving to John of Gaunt, by marriage ^th 
Blanch, daughter and Mir of Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster-— Henry of Bolingbroke, Jolin*s son; 
our Henry IV. was father of the Agincoart War- 
rior Henry Y. bom here.§ His father Heniy was 

'I ' 

* Gents Magazine. Jan. 1822. f lu the Barons* 
wars ml33S, the Earl Marshal came to Monmouth to re. 
connoitre it for a sie^e. Baldewin de Gysnes the prover- 
nor, discoyeving him, rushed oat, wishing^ to brinf^ In the 
Earl a prisoner to the castle. His hravcry preyentlng' 
success, a kniqrht killed the Earl^s horse. Tlie latter 
seized one of BaldewinV companions by the foot, die- 
raonnted him, and jumped upon the horse. Baldevriu in a 
rag^e tore off the MarsnaVs helmet, and seized the bridle. 
4 cross-bow-man, seeing his dangler, shot Baldewin in 
the breast. While his men were attending^ him, the 
Marshal was ne$clected, and his army comiu? up, a great 
«1aaghterwas made among: the Castellans. M. Paris^ p^ 
929. Edition Watts. t Triyeti Annnles, p. 293^ H^ 

^ Go9sl»,--.Ni«h9UQn, &c» 



tfafen atGodrich^CaMks ancl tfpon reMifioi^.tlie 
itewi -of hid sofn*8 bit tb^- made^ a grand. faa8t:.theia«l^ > 
Am pB^Vatihe Btfofay- of L^Dcastei^. Bdvaord 1¥3' 
grants it t04heH^rberts^nlhJ^O6a otbenpMStift** 
sioM it bis devoli^ to . tba DtAofr of Btan^oBt^f < 
TMe reinaiB9;atftiid apes tb^ ridge of an eoniiipBae* 
tbtbeN.of tbe Bfbtinow. Tbe- eteunber ivItMr 
ITetiiy V/wa9 bdrn, is: part of^ an upper 8lof3Fy and 
58 feet lo^ by 24 broad. Anotbert Isi^ t apail^ 
mttttf pTobabl}^ the ball, adjoinSb A dieiilaff* 
fftair-caae towerkada to the grand apaftmenta,- and} 
prestiges of the castle exist among stables, and oat** 
houses. From the ruins arose a handsome edifio9' 
in 1673, an occasional residence of the Beaufort^; 
now a school. 

Thei p t sse a aio nrof JUtttaioulh ^i assMing^tb^l^^, 
oSSottlh' Walefy was> pAvpfetttUlb^ c^piie^ted du^ft 
the.Civil War, Id 1€^ L<9Pd Qiirb^i^Uuidi hwvGI 
toplace a gaiYiaonrinrit; bal when 9iii MQUis^ 
Wallei adfaacedt tbe soldiers :ahaBdo)iedf the lowii^i 
because it was naked and open.t It was recoiteted 
again for the KiDg,§ and was altemafely in the 
possesaioii of both parties* The accouola are aa. 
follow* 

** Col Massey after capturing Bearhley and 
Chepstow, took the town and castle of Monmouth , 



* ■ BtoomSeld on the Wye, p. 14. t There «re olber 
aeconnts »i«ce the fgrsakt, bat thiey appear to confonm) the 
fee.farro with the estate, ]; Corbett, p. 31. ^ Id.<Sl, 
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#likh(]8iiol<oDly the«iianf>iDlMMto(Wa|««i <liittt 
a magazine' tb^'iii&iTeBntloI and.otller -ef4be jKJi^'a 
quarters with proyisions ; the manner of gaining 
thereof behig very remarkable, andcertified to* be 
thus. ' Colonel Kyrle, who reTotted'fVoni the par- 
liament upon the loss' of Bristol, * w^ntioat ii^th a 
party some miles from' Hffotimotith, to fetch in 
some provisions, and being as fHill of jollity,* ^as 
security, the most vaKant Coton^l Massey fell iipon 
him and his cfompany in the midst of their* mirth 
(which it seems they prefsned before the sending 
forth 6f scdnts) and so surprised them." 

" *7fae said . Gblonel Kyrle being conscious to 
himself of his former serviced to the parliament^ 
feared that he should not obtain (|uarter without a 
present recompence, and thereupon did undertake 
to bring Colonel Massey *s nien into Monmouth, 
offering to march in the front, which was con- 
cluded accordingly ; and at his^ coming to the 
guard, they thinking it had been their own forces 
let down the draw-bridge, and without any oppo- 
sition received them into the town, and they de- 
manded it for the parliament, at which the garrison 
^asso exceedingly ama2ed, - that some of them 
jfled away, and left their arms, and the rest called 
for quarter; and so fhis town being of great con«* 
•equence, together- with tho castle, was : reduced 
to the obed]«aeii- of the parliament) with the loss 
of not above six men oA both sides." Thus the 
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Per/eel Diurnal^ (a ntwspaper of the day) from 
September the 1st. to the 7lb» 1644.* 

When Monmoath was surprised by ifassey, 
most of the soldiers escaped, but many officers and 
persons of quality were taken. So Le Mercure 
Angiois, No. 15, which repeats the story of 
Kyrle*8 treachery 9 as does also the London Post, 
Mo. 7% October 1st, 1644. It adds, thit Massey 
found in the town some brass cannon. 



* Corbett^tt account varies in the particulars. Colonel 
Kyrle made overtures to Massie, eovemor of Gloucester. 



for the recovery of Monmouth. I'le latter having pursued 
the Prince^ [Rupert's] horse into Wales^ and destroyed 
the enemy^s protect in fortifying Beachley, quartered 
with his horse ana foot near Monmouth on the Forest side. 



and recciying^ an answer to a messag^e lately sent to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Kyrle, propounded unto him, and followed 
this way ; that he would feig^e a post from Gloucester 
side, to desire a sudden return with his forces thither- 
ward, to secure that part of the country from the euemy, 
which was already flown out from Bristol and Berkeley^ 
and this messag^e was to come to his hands at Mr. Hairs 
house, at Hig^h-meadow, a grand papist, where itwonld 
take wiog, for its dispatch for Monmouth, by whic^ 
means Kyrle commanding the horse might easily draw 
forth some troops to follow the rear of our party. Hereupon 
he feigned a sudden retreat to Gloucester, and having 
marched back three miles, lodged his forces in a thicket 
of the Forest, and sending his scouts abroad, prevented 
the enemy's discovery. In the mean time the intelligence 
reached Monmouth, and Lieutenant Colonel Kyrle draw« 
out, whom the Gorernor surprized at midnight in High- 
itoeadow house, with his troop of 90 horse, and with as 
little noise as possible, advanced thence to Monmouth, 
Nevertheless, twas not so deep a silence bnt the alarm 
was given by the Cornet of the troop, who escaped the 
surpnsal^nd the attempt made more oifficult, if not des- 
perate. The town took the alarm, stood upon their gumrd 
expecting an enemy. Notwithstanding this, Kyrle with 
a hundred select horse, arrived at the town*« end, con- 
fideutly came up to the draw-bridge, pretending a retnm 
with many prisoners taken, pressed the goards and pre- 



• ^^^imat-*m- 
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Soon afterwards the town was recovered in man- 
ner following^ according^ to Corbett. Massie was 
invited by some Monmouthshire Gentlemen to take 
Ohepstowy and Major Thro^morton was induced (o 
weaken the garrison at Monmouth to take advan- 
tage of this surrender. The news was forthwith 
conveyed to the enemy, who drew together all the 
strength they could make of Horse and Foot from 
Raglandy Abergavenny, Hereford, and God rich, 
and November 19th about break of day, came to 
the town and lay undiscovered behind a rising 
ground, at a quarter of a mile*s distance, never 
(hinkingto makean attempt, .much less to sur- 
prize it. But as the Governor*s unavoidable ab- 
sence, and the important entei;prize of Monmouth 
Garrison, did cause their approach, there being 
not above 150 left there, so the negligence of the 

Tailed with Calonel Nottbj, the g^vernorof the town, hj 
the Officers ofth'egruard, to let down the draw-bridgef 
which wa9 done, but with- much jealousie, aud a stroug 
g^ard, aiid the bridgre presently drawn ap again, iojbO- 
auch that the first part^ were like' to be held prisouer»in 
thetowu. Our furiora hope saw that it was time to la/ 
about them. They declare themselves, overpower the 
g^aard, and make good the bride0 They kept a strUt 
watch over Kyrle^s deportment, Vho acted his part with 
dexterily and valoar. Our body ot'horse and foot wereal 
hand, had a large entrance, subdued the town in a mo- 
ment, and spated the bloctfl of the surprized soldiers. But 
the dark and rainy n'l^ht fitted the governor of Monmouth 
with the muor part ef the Garrison with an escape over 
the dry graft. We took one Major, three Captains, aud 
divers inferior Oifioers, sixty common soldiers, five bar- 
rels of powder and some arms, but the town itself was the 
best prize, being the key of S. Wales and the only safe 
intercourse for the King^s Army, between the West, 
Wales, and the Northern parts-^orbett p. 109. Ill, 
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Capfaid, to Whom the keyes were entrustejl in ttie 
I^ajor^^s absence, gave op the town into their hands. 
So remiss we're the slender guards, that the Tre- 
vally was beaten and noiie toolc the atafm. The 
enemy observed, and took the courage to attempt 
the surpiisal, come upon the higher side of the 
town, that looked towards Hereford, having Only a 
sloping bank cast up to a reasonable heijg;ht with a 
dry graft of no depth ; insomuch that the guards 
and sentinels being all asleep or supinely negligent, 
above forty men presently clambered over and fell 
down to the next part, where they found not more 
than six men, who fled from the ground upon their 
coining on. With this, one takes an iron bar, breaks 
the cbaine, forces the gate and sets it open to the 
whole body of horse, who rid up the town with full 
career, seized upon the main guard, before one 
raanconld be ready to give fire, and took the rest ifa 
their beds. It was done in a moment, where w« 
lost CoL fironghton, four captains, lieutenants and 
ensigtis, some of the committee, together witli 
common soldiers about 160 persons, two sakers be- 
sides a drake, and nine hammer guns, taken at 
Beachley with ammunition and provision, and at 
least 400 muskets.* 



• Corbett, 118. The Londoa Po«t of December 3rdtd44, 
gires a different account. It says " Colonel Masgeybiv- 
ine^ intelligence that the eneAiy was quartered and pfund 
enngr about the edge of GlonceBtershire, advanced to in- 
connter them : he had left 600 men in Monmouth to defend 
that towne. gi ving them charge that they shoold not stirr 
forth until his retume y but the enemy having some design 



Tbe ^txX Loffidm Pott^ of ipi.eceaiber lOtb sajr?, 
•* There was SQime h,ope of tb^ r^CQv,ery of Mon- 
mouth ; but by reason of the overswelling of the 
river Severne, the countrey thereabouts is ^o cov- 
ered with waters, that but little good in th^s winter 
season is to be expected. Some places neere 
Monmouth are ho^yever gardsoped to save the 
Forest of Deane from the enemies incursions out 
of that towne." 

Bjr tJJi^ ^fpoi^ pap^ of lanuf^y 17th, 1644 — ^, 
it appears, that Ih^e incursioiis kept Massey's 
ttoops constantly on the altrt. 

A letter from Gloucester in that paper says, 
** We have a foule quarter hereabouts with the 
enemy, by reason of the losse of Monmouth. The 
Welch are still hearkening for our govemour's ab- 
sence, and then on the Forrest of Deane's side we 
never want constant alarmes, especially when he 
is towards Strond or Cicester, so ihat we have a 

fcp^Sh Mfii W^^9^ m ^o'jW diyide ^m forces, 
^ ^H« fF9!»t b^ ^m tfiefe jiprf^ f|(»f jpyw wiUi 
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In th« Mercurius Yttikui^ October 11th — 
18tb, 1646, it is said, '< As for Xnnford^s in- 

at Chepstow, there "was 400' men sent out to fall upon them 
^ftrt*® mpan tipe.tljp Lo^d Hpijbeirt iij>dei;ftfwi««nsr what 
I wdake pdwer was feft in MoYimonth,*he sehf eig^bt of th 



a wdake bdwer was feft in MoVimonth,*he seht eig^bt of the 

ipost crfeftj of h|9 wul^wj^,i^ tH^hilhitQfb>H0tiTP»i4q(> 
who pretending to be for the parliament, held a lontr dis- 
conrne with the sentinels npotLthe'dfaW^kVidg^; trhm Be. 
hold, upon the sadden, two troops of Horse appeared, who 
\aftWM tbro>i(;h the ji^ntin^ls did enter Ihetsvii^, which 
they not long after mastered." 
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diniog to acceptance of £9D0, for tbe aamnder of 
Monmootby tbey know not of it.'*^ 

This Lnnsford was the famous Sir Thomas, who 
furnishes a cnrioas instance of the Tirulence of 
party slander. From some report of cnieltj to- 
wards women and children, he was calnmniatad 
as a person who fed npon the latter, aa beings 
actually a Cannibal.* To him the following^o^ 
of Hudibras allnde. 

Made children with your tones toniiifor% 
Asbadss Bloody Bones or Lnnsford.*' 

P.iii.e.li.l.Oa.t 

In the Mercurius Ferdicui oi October 18—25, 
we have ** Colonel Mor|;an with the Nonmontliy 
ftod Glamor^nsbire clubmen have besieged Mob- 
month, whereof Imiafwrd is goTornoar. ThOf 
hsTO sent in sommons, and received a negntlvo 
retnme/* However it was very soon after taken 
in- manner fislUHrtng* 

^* Colonel Morgan with the assistance of the 
conntry clobmen came against- the towne with a 
considerable number of horse and foot, and aftftr 
the enemy perceived that we had an intention to 
storme them, they fled out of the towne into the 
castle, after which the townesmen, considering 
with themselves, that if we entered by force after 
summons, they should be left to the violence of 
the souldiers, they let fall the draw-bridge, by 

* Mercnr. Aolic Ap. 2-0. 164% f Graager ii. Syu 
Popular Anti^. ii. 901. 



vbicli means our men enUr^ Uie tawne, loid.the 
enemy i^tood 9n their guard in the caa^te* T^^ 
fire sent for pyoneers to Pe^n^ .ajjf^ otl^er partji» 
which came in very freely, and the next 49y ^\^S 
Tl^prsf|ay.we|;iegan tounder^ne in^evepil places; 
which ^e jepemy. perceiving, ^eut o^t.fof a pfr)^* 
which w^ jc^nsenjted unto, s^d hff^t^geB g\yefijsffi 
(fj^lba^c^^. At wh^ch it w^ agreed, the offijc^ 

g^i^d iw^ ^^»F ^'^^ .*^w ftwnye j^xm^t and 
tj^ qujoi^n S9^^ie^ ^itho#* ]iferff^n^$ Y^y 
4if^, Q^tot^pr aSljh—Noyember lat, Mi4l5. The 
9^stle Jboweyer stood a siege .^ three days. Peiw 
ffct Pmtmff Pi*ruary MrHyS*, 104Sh^. 
y^mMjyiMiry Vicwr qf Bruy, tq^lQBel ^ydeof 
^aI£>rd..Cl9jarty .Q}>taaned jUl^e goveniineiit of the 
tiQtipa, ^od ^uF|)i^^ed49me at^^ggleca sftoeeffrfjaily, 
ihe^^qpipi^^t ,u^]^tipf hj^jBervices. 4IW-airtvi 
V^iicuf, ffo. 29. ^o^rember JlstrdWif MW& ; . hut 
yra^ nc^^^cjn^^ i^ hjs.s^t^<Vi ^^1 ]llacdi» 1645 

In4he Cities Weekly Po^f of January 13th to 
4MHh, 1645—6, it is reported, that 200 of t(ie 
Ragknd Horse entered Monmouth, but were 
driven out with much shame and loss. 

Sycli. w|a .^hjB i^t^te of .:^(fnmoplhin ^650, ihat 
4he Ju^^es ,did not d^e to go .there fo (^oldlbe 

31P^?, ^o.:^2i l)ut wf^fjblig^ lgri»ffir.thea8air 
to parliament^ who^ordeiied ajcqpimission. 
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A Post-office was oot established at Monmoytfii 
and several oiber parts of South Walies, till Novem- 
ber 1668. The Intelligenceri Monday, November 
16th, 1668. 

- The town was moated and walled, with four 
^tes. Only a part of the moat remains, stretch- 
ine to the rntns of an old gateway, in the street, 
near Rosa turnpike. Parts of two round towers 
which flanked the South gate are visible, and the 
Monnow gate is entire. Some vaults under the 
house of Mr« Cecil, oftheDuffryn, are attributed 
to Anglo-Saxon, if not Raman workmanship. On 
the North side of the church says Gough, stands 
a ruinous square building, in which are very thick 
walls, niches, and windows^ and three ronnd 
Arched dbora; supposed*^ remains of the Priory. 
Tanner says, that it was founded by Witfaenoc de 
Monrooiilh, in the reign of H^nry h who phiced 
a conrent of black monks from St. Florian's, near 
Salfflurein Anjou, in the church of St. Gadoc, 
near the castle, and afterwards in the church of 
St. Mary, or Catherine, as .Speed. The present 
eharch occupies the site of that of the Prieij, bat 
having been partly, reconstructed about 174ll| 
the tower and lower part of the spire are the only 
ancient fragments, The Priory bouse contains 
an apartment, said to have been the library of 
eeoffrey of Monmouth,** whose legendary work 
shows the extreme ignorance of the BritonSi as ta 

* Nicholson,, ke^ 
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th drown real history. Such inveations as bis, 
were c&mmon practices io the middle ages.* St;^ 
Tbomas's church is a carious old structure, as- 
cribed in part to the Saxons, and even to the 
Britons. The mouldings of some arches excite 
particular attention. The suburbs beyond the 
Monnow are probably the site of the British town. 
Two ancient hospitals founded by John Monemue, 
once existed ; and a free school and alm9-hova« 
remain, the benefiictions of William Jones, whtf 
from a porter, became a factor in London. Theiv 
is also a chapel, once belonging to the makers of 
Monmouth Caps mentioned in Shakespeare** 
Henry V, of which the manufacture was remoTcd: 
to Bewdley, on- account of a plague. f 

Near Monmouth stands a very loftj eminence, 
called " the KYMIN.'* Here is a naval temple, 
in honor of Lord Nelson, and our other marine 
heroes. From hence is a meet superb view of the 
hanks of the Wye-from the New Weir to Monmoutl^ 
and on the S. £. look to the nearest eminence, and 
you see in front the Buckstone, (so called from a* 
silly Btoiy about a buck ,) a famous rooking stoo» 
of the Druids, not a mile distanti^ Some writen 
upon Gallick Antiquities, call them daekth-brmthp 
i, e. judgmen^tones. In one direction they wen- 
moveable; but in others, th# greatest force on];f- 
piesied jtbeir immense weight agaipst the sides of 

• See this exhibited ia Fosbroke'k British Ifoaachii 
law EdUion, p. |9. Ml. t Nicholson fte. 
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thfi cavily ip whU2^ tl^e .^pex j^^pl^c^.* Tbfif 
9re sup|iQ«ed to h*f e ^e^ v^ Jfi #vift»ti^^ the 
vibraii««9 determipi^g .t)iie oi^e; (^ (rtm ib#ir 

tliat jlbey wfi'^ suited to ?Uroi ^Ijhe .c^^intry i|p9ii 
iht approaebof ao^ea«n»y,t or as liiyeKe 9V93 a pa^ 
a«^ T«aiid fhen, that;B^actiiy inaa »c^y|i9^,by 

uaiy lor offendeis; >for Mtijod/yijCHig^ pr^y^> 
p«df 1e iinter TOiV»» or g»ilng ^ .f^i:p&q9,:|: 19^,^ 
•iMCAlar |«i»«er9jS iS|id> ^t^^^s^i^re jif«o f^m^i^l 
moniawaatB, ($rUr. ^ir^9Mfi^9»i\\ ** It l9^^^^ 
wiifa iJtie <atteieQt9 to .flAOe pne vA^t ftpnejiipoii 
anoUier for 41 feligiowB ioei«Qr«3l.v -T^e %ti9j^ 
thus placed, lfr«y|Mn^edfio/^q|]a)iy,il(tiat^^€^.||!a&^ 
afilpctted ,^it^ tl^ least exteri^^l ferce; a breat^of 
wjnd vouJds^et^mes npake t^m v^ibfajti^ Thi^e 
vera ciall^d ^ck^ s^tone^u 

Thus )wrioiia.arcaijMH8. ;U^,i9r^-]cpow.ii^(t^ 
Hfie iEUnmii maaiiers did not. {wuel^te. into 4i^iQ^ 
lAod^dJoeland, iiom .whence >Aro . to .^^ MrWA< 
ihe^beat exiatbg>eliiiai4«iitioM«^f fi^^j^VI^rStj^ii^ ; 
aod it i9Sk9 A\fi9krih9ii joiA§i\Xi^f4xikfijf^^ 
Qmm^wteiwndin. Abe Highlandp^^jiavexer j^- 
l^elEabedy M <ganbled >by Mapphexjsoa. Xq {ib/^ 
poaBBof .€Affiic<^th«Fa.ve ha.ve '*^VA \im^ J^mA^ 

«*flniHh'«€}aeHc' AfttiaaUies, ym.. f ^ArchflralAgia 
V.ix.p. 2ie. t BorW,4)4J38, &c. ^ Watson's 

Argonaut, J|^,a. 
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the top is the circle of Loda, the mo$sy stone of 
power.'' And again '* The king of Sora is my 
■on, he bends ai the stone of my power*'* In 
Fingal B. iii. we have a still stronger passage, 
" He called the grey-haired Sniyan, that often 
9wng round the circle ofLoda ; whenrthe stone qf 
power heUrd his voice^ and battlb tamed in the 
field of the Taliant.*' Now round Stonehenge and 
this rocking-stone rans a green path ; it was for 
the deisoi^ or peranibalation round the temple, or 
stone, three times,* a custom which Giraldus 
Cambrensis says, that the Irish transfened to 
churcbe8,f From Ossian we see, that the band 
walked, round the stone singing, and made it move, 
as an oracle of the fate of battle. That such stones 
were also sanctuaries appears from the following 
anecdote. ** Three Englishmen in the reign of 
Edward I. flying from William Wallace, took re- 
foge at the stone, called the Needle of St. Andrew, 
in that town thinking to be saved by theimmimiy 
of the stone»'*X '^^^ it ^^ ^^ ^^d for healtai^ 
is evident from a neighbouring custom. In Ghnst* ' 
church (Monmouthshire^) in the middle of the 
chancel, is a large flat stone, said to have be^ 
longed to a saint, bnt a mere memorial for one 
John Calmer, and upon this stone, every year, on 
Wednesday eve before Trinity Sunday, many wo- 
men lind children, who are weak in their limbs^ 

* See Borlase. f Camdeni Scriptoree, p, 749> 

J KDJghtOD, iu X. Scriptorcs, ool. 26X5. 
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are brought from distant places iq lie fropi sun-^et 
to sunriae ; the parish clerk remaii^inff ^\th theni 
all the night with candles.*'* 

l^lo^d^ iwne, l^fmy ^%h Itfftpr^Wr te Bpdtte,t 
but ^l^pm 9Mf^ ^itA V^ wm«ift4 Uii»e jtous 

iMtar j#jim«fp| c^^ <m9i8tiDg.ll mil wi^er i>r 

fjpon the eastern corner of the stone is a rude 
arch now almost stopped up by growth of the sq\I, 
which according to Borlase, was the sacellunts or 
little chapel,§ where the Druid of the stone pl.^ced 
himself. Solute as 1682, a herniit in Ireland, to 
whom the countrj people brought all manner of 
presents, was cdled the ^' holt/ num of the staiie,*\ 

Ihafctina.of tbe/atone is wm irr^n^ar aqotstn in- 
MMiii ftynunadff and the wiater .of this xipim 4iial 
fttnU jiHjt liarcdvfi it iii»ye. 3&e poijit, wliere it 
IftMkcii iiha ftedtttal is not aboye 9 iaU a^ai^. 
lli^msU is about 10 feet: & £. ndb 1[9 lectin 
i«9hes : U. skle 17 feet : 8. W. i^^, and ita 
490 A aide 12 feat. Tbe xock .pedestal i^ wi in- 
Jugular s^tiaie: 4. £. aide lil fjeel: N. 14fcf^t S 
AQcbes: W.21 feet H^ inches : <8. 14iiQet. 



. * Oongh'f <2smdiiB. t P. 290. I Gicaldns In 
X.ScriptoreBp.1071. i^ P.aSO. || Collect, Reb. 

Hyb^rn. No. li. p. Q4: f It is engrSX^d in the AntU 

quanan Repertory, ¥• i- p- ll9. 
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¥be student of 'Celtick j^ntiqukies will see a 
fine illustration of these Druidical rocks and groves 
in a French l>ook entitled "i/ JErmite en Prov- 
tnce,'^ or manners of the Basques, a {)eopIeat the 
foot of the Pyrenees,* That it conveys a real 
representation of the ancient practices alluded to, 
cannot be doubted. The Bilear (Bil, assemblj 
and Car, a contraction of Cahar, old men,) was 
not held in a palace, or in a space inclosed with 
walls, but in a woody tepon «» eminence^ which 
commanded the commune of Ustaritz. Two. pieces 
of rock formed the seats of the president and secre- 
tary; another black, the surface of whieh has been 
roughly polished, served as a table, and there were 
inscribed "the deliberations, and decrees oif the 
(foiincil. The membdts composing the aslsemblv. 
stood leaning on thocn i^ticks, withikHr backs 
against old oaksy which formed a circle, l^hey 
had as much respect for this wild spot, as the 
Romans had for the Capitol adorned with the im- 
ages of their Gods, Indeed the 'Basques called 
aAd still call it, CapitoU Heri, i. e. Capitol of the 
Country. 

*^ That stone circles were the round hypnethrai^ 
temples of the «u?t, in Britaift, -mentioned by Dro« 
dorusy seems to be stfoBgly 'supported by iiie 
foUdwing pi^^d^e from Hblinshed^f here given 
bifecausie it islbng aiitetfor to Iheiage M6f Stttk^lery, 



•-• • « »^ k 
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Who baa been called the^i^jf appropiiator of thean 
Works to the Dlvidst^ ** Mainas, Ring^. of the 
Scota, long befoi-e Christ, npon a religioca deTo- 
tion towards the Gods, having an assnred beliefe, 
that without their favours all worldlie policies were 
but vaine, devised sundrie new ceremonies to be 
added unto the old, and also caused certaine placea 
in snndiie parts of bis dominion to bee appointed' 
out, and compassed about with huge stones round 
like a ring ; but towards the south was one migbt- 
ie atone farre greater than all the rest, pitched up 
in manner of an altar, [Cromlechs] whereon their 
priests might make their sacrifices in honor of 
their Gods/' 

In witness of the thing there remain^th unto 
this day certaine of those great stonea, standings 
round ringwise, which places are called by ihe 
common people the old chappels of the Gods."* 
The famous Lechlanar^ a stone bridge overabrook 
was so denominated, viz. ihe speaking stohe^ be- 
cause it once spoke, when a corpse was carried 
over it;f and in the church-yard of Maeniwrog; 
Merionethshire, is a long stone called Maen-iwrog 
the atone of Twrog, a British Saint, who lived 
about the year 610, so that the ^arly Christians 

* The Cromlecb near Marecross co. Glamorgan is 
called tbe Oid Church-, and more Inatances mar be seea 
inGough'g Camdcu. f Holinsbed vi. 166. The oaka 
were alBO oracotar, for Dr. Clark deduces the descent of 
the Pelaa^ from the Celts, (Trav. yi.451.) and Vingtl has 
(Georsr. ii. v. 16.) Habita Graiis oracula qnercus'* [Oaks 
were aeemed Oracles by the Creeks.] 






becuitse it ceiold beeonspreiioos for milts ; heivfg 
Mieitffroiii-fvni RbesCbnt^b^yttrd, distingatisbiable 
fbm a tre6 by its fiat head aiid ¥ Kke form; -s 
little'bel^w the nose of the ptomontory. Adjacent 
tfrit, nr a large batfofw, afofd on the'Goliford roatd, 
af-'huge upright stone, s^nlehral of memi»rtaf^ 
«dled the Long: Stone. ** An old Roman road,"^ 
sayaiKIf. Coze, ** leads'fWim theleft bank of tfa^ 
Wye np* the Kymin, passes by Staunton, and-waft 
piart of the old T^ay from Nonmotith to Gtoncester. 
At Staunton are many indications ^of Roman sMtle^ 
ment. The name of Stannton proteft ihh ex^ 
istence of a Roman. causeway.*' 

The first object just out of Monmouth, is Trop 

m 

House, . so ca] led, because si t ua ted upon the smatl 
liyulet Trotby. It was formerly a seat cf this 
Herberts'; now of the Dukes of Ee^Cifort, Who 
reside here during the races and assizes: It is tbe 
work of Inigo Jones, and cotitain^ ndble apart- 
ments, ^ suite, ornamented with finte' portraits-'of 
^this ducat fanttily . Amfong^ it^ antiquities is >ai fine 
carved cbrmney-piee« bfougfbt fpom-R^lafid Castle; 
addy asia^Mid, tbebediowbich Hemy.V. iira»b6rn. 
Ilia cradle, and arniouiF in which }ie fought at Agin- 
t^nrt. TJbfe ' bed is^f sjparltt cloth, richly fringed, 
^are fN««» toreted i^h .iiie aioic. There is do 
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ftnachromiin in supposing it of the I5tb century: 
and beds with curiaiNSf appear at thissra, to have 
been a distinction of knights banneret.* The cradle 
of the classical ancients varied, being of the several 
forms of a small bed^f a buckler:^ or a boat.§ Rock- 
ing was usual :|| Martial says, by men.^ Juvenal 
mentions a vaulted tester of fine linen to keep off 
flies.** We find a cradle of the middle age sua- 
pended by cords, and covered with cloth^f f and 
that of Henry V. once preserved at NewJand, is a 
wooden objoug chest, without tester, swinging by 
links of iron, between two posts, surmounted by 
two birds for ocnament.:J;t This looks much more 
:.ancient, ^han that at Troy, which has a tester, 
jpckeis, and is covered with crimson velvet, but 
this is similar to ancient royal cradles.§§ Both 
among the Bomans,||| and ourselves, the children 
jlept in them at night, being confined by bands 
across.^^ As to the armour, it appears to be 
much more recent than the time of Henry V. and 
only a suit for training youth. The inference 
therefore is, that these are relics brought from 
Ragland Castle, of the Somerset family. 

On the Monmouthshire side of the river, about 
a mile and a half below Monmouth, is the church 

* Dacaas^e Gloss, v. Banneret, f LstnpridiiiB in Ant. 
Diadum. ]; Theocritus in Heraclisc. |Montfauc^ HL 
■p. i. v. 2. c. 0. II Theocrit. nbi sup. ^f £pi^. xi, 40. 
♦* Edit. Lubin, ti. lin. 81. ft Ducange v. Bercellom. 
It From the EngrraTinir. t§ I>land*« Collectanea, ir. 
m. JUJ ifoeton in Aiig<latii», H. f f t>eeeDi ScrtpiU 
ores, VKmlMftLbi snpra. 
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^f PEN ALT, situated on the side of a woody em- 
inence, at the back of which is an extensive com- 
mon. On this common is a large oak tree, at its 
foot a stone seat. When a corpse is brought by, 
on its way to the place of interment, it is deposited 
on this stone, and the company sing a psaJm over 
the body. 

Here is an evident eontinnation of the oak and 
stones of Druidism, and Celtick costoms altered in- 
to a Christian form. It is the " song of Bards, 
which rose over the dead," mentioned in Ossian^s 
death of Cnthullio, an accompaniment of the Irish 
howl,* and altered by the Popes into the Trental.f 

Opposite Penalt is GLOW£RWALL, the castle- 
imitation seat of the Wyndams ; and Bicksweir was 
a Bfanor, parcel of Tintern Abbey, granted to Tracy 
Cfttchmay. With Joan, only daughter of the last 
Tracy Catchmay, it passed to the Rooks,:^ in which 
hmilj the seat and the estate remain. On the sum- 
tnit of this eminence, in a bleak uninteresting 
country, are the remains of the Castle of St. BRI- 
AV£LS^ patched and cobbled, like a worn-oot 
shoe, ft was built by Milo Earl of Hereford, for 
the residence of the Lords Wardens of the Forest of 

• 

Bean, and to restrain the incursions of the Welch. 
Bnt it has been for centuries in a state of decay, 
fttid is now a prison, for delinqoents in the Forest, 



* Collect. 6e Reb. HybcvBt, by Ges. de Valancey. 
t 0neaiige, t. BAitniCATio. } Fosbroke't Gloii« 

CMtershire, ii, 141. 
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gmi diMon^ in the lloiidrad. in th^ cbiKcb m « 
-fce tomb' of 'WilluuA Warren; Tht pMiori.oon- 
taiBS aspeoimei^of^ andieot mamieff of Bwatfiiag: 
inlaiiU, egnaotly similar to tbe Roamn,^ and tlie 
tjn«Bitiea^«ti6to» of eMidveii) being oqtyponiii^ 
led' to kneel' opoii a* cuahidns or-oasbiottediibmi^ 
wben in the presence of theic parents.t Wbon-lte 
BritoaAbiiriedy tfatjerected atone pfran^da-oF pil- 
lar*^ J An naag»> whkb ended in omeaea inttond^ 
.%• cfoifilii^ stone is one of theae. FoRne^f 
iboie' waa a heraiitape belonging to the* Abbay •€ 
Gniee-dien. Every inhalNtant of this pariah gives. 
M. per annnm lo buy bread and cheese, on Whii-^ 
jHHidiiy. . The bread tnd cheeae eie cnt into JVIiall' 
. jtf e4 a » aAditaioiedsalely after the aepvice iai^qM* 
Abe duB gr a fflrti on hold their bats* apronat ^b.antf 
Aa ohnireharairdenfr throw it to tbam ; sioatl^iiiij^ 
oKMJdy a geaend aoiamble Ui^a plaee. Tbia i^ 
4aeoiMUi.on8tQB» has recently been transferied .fnMa 
lbs dinnebto the churcb-yard. It is said to h^ikto 
4Hinditinn of having right oS cottwon on HodknoHa^ 
a» aslensive tract of wood-»land : bnl a sivtfkr 
atts^Mn prevailed at Paddington, where loaves 'weie 
<tDsaed from ttK-obufoh^toiwier to besorasibltdieiij^ 
as an onUet e# fbtare ptenty^^ It wna doRftf 
AQm the Amsr/ifrolna of the Romans, so tenncd 
.hccsnise given ni tba enpence of tbe treaawy, ami 

* Bois9ard, iii. 20. " ' f Hepry's History .of Great 
Britain, y. p.'3. I ArUlki. Bbcbiirses, i. 81^: ^ tihf(\ 
-iriiiihiAeMa Anftfqaa. i ISO. If Ly8oif» ^tIvobs, iiJL 
p. W&. f MertfUT. FubUe. May U^, l«QQv 
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called also diipensaioriut^ civilu and gradUht 
because it was distributed from an elevated place, 
the steps of the amphitheatre, &c.* 

When the manufacture of wire by mills-, waa, 
introduced into this . kingdom, [anno 1596] th« 
Artists who came from Germanyf Jint settled at 
Whitebrook and Tintbrn Abbbt. << Not far from 
hence(Tintern Abbejjsays an ancient writer is now 
(1708) erected two Furnaces and two Forges, 
which perhaps make the best malleable iron in the 
Kingdom, that is here made into Wire, by water* 
mills, and other ingenious inventions, brought 
here by Germans, many years since, whose pos- 
terity succeeds them in their seats and employ* 
ments. Here and at Whitebrook, near adjacent, 
are the only places in Britain for making this sort 
of Wire, which hath proved so advafntageous. to 
this country, and to the whole nation." " 

The famous Copper-work, (Red*brook) that 
turns so much to the advantage of the Nation, and 
benefit of the Undertakers is also on the river Wye 
managed by Swedes, and other Foreigners, j; 

At Tintern is a House formerly belonging to the 
family of Fielding, battered, according to tradition 
by the parliamentary troops, from the brow of the 
hill on the opposite side of the river, where there 
has eertainly been an encampment. This work is 

• Soejrelopedie des Autiqiiit.V. Pitir. f Qa. ? the 
Mcmmta yary. See Beckmaa'i Inv^atknw^ii. 343. I £b- 
ewionp.Mi 6S* 



MM 
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itot likely to Hav6 been thrown up merely for th^ 
l^ttrpose of knockini; down a house ; and therefore 
t more probably appertuns to the Anglo Saxons^ 
who fonfht here aguinst the BrttoM. 

In tkft y w i0lO> CeoLwiilph^ Sing; of Weaaex, 
fit|«ke4 th« BrUeaa in GlamQi)ganahif e. Thee^ 
diNick or Topdi ic the Welch Rmtelet of that cooq- 
try bud rMgned the IhcoDe to hid son Maurice*. 
^ud ** ledaa eremitical life amoj^g the rocks of 
Pisdym/' His former avl^ects us^d to say« thai 
he had fllwjaya been victorious ; and therefore i^ 
90on as be showed his (ace bis enemies took U^ 
jUg)it, Tjbey accordingly dragged htm from the- 
desert s^aiofct his will ; And the royal -Hermit, ooce 
xuwe a Gfjweral^ rimted the Saxons at this plac,e^. 
}^ the action he received a mortal wound on the 
&ead, and desired bis body to be boried. and a 
church to be built,, upon the spot where he should 
happen to dke. This place was M^tbem near 
CbBpdtow; atid Bi^^p Codwin says^that he tiiere 
saw hU remains in a sione dofHn.* Tintem is 
said to be derived from Din a fortress, and Teym 
alSoveffi^A; and it j^ probable, thai th/i present 
Abbey, was^ founded upon the very site of Om 
{Mi^ace, and.bermitage;. for it ja. noUce^e, tbait 
Ibe parish (€b4pd liill,) is divided ii^to tw<^ w\U 
hgf» ;. ik^i psii%i vfk^f^ the inn is jsituate, beiuf 

miehw:d(Kiti>8G04#4^ f.Mk^ * 
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ealled Abhey^ and Ae lower part near the cooreDt 
the Old Ahheyf, From hence there arises a pre* 
sumption, that the first monastery founded by 
Walter de Clare, in 1131 was begun near the Inn ; 
but that Roger Bigod, in whose sera the pcesent 
fabrick was certahily built, removed rt to the site 
of the Old Abbey, for otherwise how can the dis* 
ti notion of old be satisfactorily explained ? 

Chancer says, for ** threttene is a covent a^'i 
guess/' accordingly there were thirteen religious 
here at the dissolution. The idea was taken from. 
Christ and the tweire A'postles. 

Grose 8a3FS of Tintern, ** The principail remains 
consist of the ekwreh, which affords a fine sper^ 
cimenof the style of Architecture, catled Gotiuc. 
Its rich west window still ^uite entire is much adr^. 
mired, though perhaps sotnewhat defective xxl. 
proportion, being rather too bread for its height^ 
The smatt door bc^neath it, is extremely poor: the- 
intent of the Architect is manifest. He meant by 
its contrast with the Loftiness of the roof to strike 
the beho]d^.-7*Qn the whole, though this Monas«s 
tery is undoubtedly light and elegant, it wants that 
gloomy solemnity so essential to religious mibs."* 
That at least the scenery confers. 

Wilb'am of Worcester gives tl^e fqilo)<rif g[dimi^. 
sions of the. Abbey, 

» 

* iii, i67. 
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If any particular deviations from strict archi- 
tectural precision oceur, tiie remark of Sir Christ* 
Wren is to he recollected, namely, that the Norman 
Boilders were not exact to a nicety, either in their 
intereolumniations, or arches, or other matters. 

From what has been said concerning the ancient 
appropriation of the Banks of the.Wye to religious 
institutions it may be believed that the term Llan- 
CAVT was derived from lAan a Chnreh, and Caw 
a British Saint, whose family had lands given them 
in Gwent (this country) by Arthnr. Nor does the 
mention of this name fictionize the tradition ; for 
Ihe Arthnr of romance is merely a hero of a novel, 
borrowed from a real historical King and Genera], 
mentioned by Uywarch, Merddin and Taliessin, 
his contemporaries, and by the Triads, (documents 
of undoubted <;redit,) who however is not in any 
wise exalted by the Poets or Triads, above other 
Princes, who held similar stations in the country.* 

Lancaut has a military importance in another 
sera,, the civil wars. Sir John Wintour's cavalry 
landed at Lancaut, where they intended to fortify 
and make good the pass over the Wye, by which 
means they might issue out of Wales, at their 
pleasare.f 

CHEPSTOW CASTLE is said to have been 
besieged and taken in 1645, by the parHament ; 

* Sir R. C. Hoare^DibdiQ^s Typonrraph. Antiq. i.S4S, 
-f Corbett'f Military Go¥emment of Gloucester, p. 128. 
M.SS.Saell. - ' *^ 
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•nrprised for the king in 1648» and again reco?eired 
by the parliament ; in some of which captures, 
treaehery had a large share : notwithstanding^ 
after a long sie^, conducted by Cromwell, it was 
once taken by storm, and nearly all the garrison 
put to the sword.* 

The -following paragraphs are taken from the 
aewspapers published during the civil wars. They 
Tary from the quoted account. 

" From Gloucester there is also certain in- 
telligence brought to the parliament the same day, 
that Colonel Massie had issued out with a party of 
his garrison, and fallen upon Sir Henry Talbol^« 
forces atSbepstow, (sic.) where he surprised the 
colonel, three captains, three lieutenants, three 
Irish reformadoes, sergeant msjor Thorn, besides 
sixty common soldiers, with muoh arma and anw 
munition.*' Perfect Diumalf January 29th to 
February 5th, 1643—4. 

** From Gloucester it is certified, that Colonel 
Morgan, the goTernour, is recovered of his healthy 
and .is gone to the besiegers of Chepstow ; the 
town was taken tlie latter end of the week^ and 
they were in fair hopes of the castle, (which ac- 
cofdingly did surrender.)*' Mercurius Verdicus» 
No. 25. October 11th— 18th, 1645. 



• So Nichola<ni| ^c. 



T^adi^iy had a sliare in 'tMHi fM* In ilM* eUf 
SidUi, No. '19. f roih Oct<ift>et 14th «oiil«t, UMbt 
it'issaldj-^ 

<< To as little ymipo^. aa Rupert's earryiiig 
the ladies to breakfaist at Abingdon* wben wbom 
(sic) Cdonel Browne billeted upon hia qnarterSy 
and got *moTe upon their bones, then th^ for their 
trwn bellies. Indeed lAinsford, (g^ernor of ^iim>k 
mouth,) turned out the governor of Gh^ston^ 
i^n-such a project, which made the man come 
^iboutto us, /and they lust both town and castle 

by it." 

In a Perfect JDiumdi, from Monday, ^Obtobet 
aafth, to the 2ath, 1645, is this. 

" A meMenger this day came to the hoiffie, wiih 
a' fbrthter confirtaation of the good news heum 
Wales, of thfe taking of Ghep»tow* Castle, and the 
town with ordnance, arms, and antmUnition as bcH 
fore. The house ordered, that thanks should be 
given to God, on the Lord*s day ne^Lt,* for sur- 
render of th esaid castle and town, in like' manner 
as Basing and Winchester. They further or- 
dered, thanks and a reward" to ihe^ Gdvetnf6r of 
Gloucester, that faithful, galhnt^ attd rdi^ous 
Gentleman.*' 

The stores in Chepstow Castle were inuBensCy 
namely as follows. 
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C^BFSTOW CASTI*B. l&l 



IBig'^teen^ifcei of cannon 

great and small. 
MhsnrelB of powder.. 
2 harqnebiiBe*. 



30 barrels of salt. 

4000 weight of bisket. 

Abnttofsack. 

3 hogsheads.of methegtin. 



^on of lead'. ;! 4hog8faeadaof beer. 

Gr4it fctore oCfire-works. ; ' 7p bushels of oatmeal. 

•30 beeves itt powder. * ; | 30 bushels of whei&t. 

400 and odd kilderkius of * 10 bushels of beans and 
butter. ^ pease. 

'* III March, 1646, it had been ordered by the 
' commons, (hat Chepstow should be kept with forty 
■ten, the n^w fortifications ill the Haven to be de- 
molished." Perfect Diurnal^ March 1st— 8th, 
1646. 

With such an imperfect garrison, its fall was a 
matter of course. 

** Chepstow Castle having been surprised, by 
Sir Nidiolas Kemmish, guns and battering pieces 
were sent for from Gloucester against it." Perfect 
Diurnal, May 18lh, 1648. 

** Chepstow ,May 12/A, 16.60. The Procla- 
mation of his majesty Charles IL was read bj 
Colonel Hughes, attended by divers gentlemen, 
and persons of quality of this country, who, with 
« great concoure of people, expressed their loyalty 
to his majesty. There were several volleys of 
small shot, and above a hundred pieces of oidi* 
pance discharged ; besides . which. Lieutenant 
Colonel Frenchj governor of the elastic, to en* 
courage t}iem in their joy, gavatheman hogs- 
head of wine, and ianother of beer, Mercuriui 

Pubiicus, No. 20. 
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" Mttif^Ui, 1660. The Earl of Worcester, aacf 
(he Lord Herbert, being coatent that Chepstow 
Castle should be demolished, the house ordefed 
the demolishing of it; and referred it to his Ex- 
cellency (General Monck) to take care of the am<^ 
munilion therein." Mercurius Public, No. 2i. 
May.17— 24, 1060. 

I?each1ey Passage in the parish of Tiddenham, 
across the Severn to Ausit (a corruption of theXra* 
jectus Attgusii,) is of high British and Roman an* 
cienlry. Edward the elder crossed here to meet 
Leoline, Prince of Wales. Its military importance in 
the days of Charles the first, was very great. ^'Prince 
Rupert, (says Corbett,)f sent 500 horse and foot 
into the forest, who began to fortify Beachley for 
a lasting guard, a place of extreme difficult ap- 
proach, being a gut of land, running out between 
Severn and Wye : and the only commodious pas- 
sage from Wales to Bristol, and the western parts. 
The governor (Colonel Massie,) advanced upon 
them, four days after they began the fortifica- 
tions, and had drawn the tren6h halfTway from the 
banks of one river to the other, when the other 
part was well guarded with a high quickset hedge» 
which they lined with musqueteers, and a ditch 
within, with a meadow beyond, wherein they had 
made a re-intrenchment. At high*water the place 
was inaccessible, by reason of their (the iring's) 



t Military GoTemmeDt ofGloueesteff f, lOS. 
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sbipSy which §^aarded «ach river with (Mrdnance, 
lying level with the banks^ and clearing the face 
of the approach from Wye to Severn. Wherefore 
the govemorJaking the advantage of low water, 
tea mnsqueteers were selected oat of the forlorn 
hope to creep along th%hedges. These gave the 
first alarm, and caused the enemy (the king's 
troops) to spend their first shot in vain. Upon the 
governor's (Massie's) signal, the forlorn hope 
rushed on, being followed by the reserve, and fell 
i]p6ii the track, when the whole and each part of 
the action was carried on without interruption. 
Of the king's troops some were killed, the rest 
taken prisoners, besides some few, that recovered 
the boats, and many of them, that took the water 
were drowned." 

This Massie was a petty Marlborough, much 
too clever for Prince Rupert, who ruined Charles's 
afiairs, and the history of his exploits is in a 
military view very instructive. 

** The kind's friends, proceeds Corbett,* at- 
tempted a second time to fortify this place ; but 
before the works were coniplete, Colonel Massie 
attacked, and defeated them, but had like to hav& 
fallen in the attempt, for the foremost of his party 
forcing two or three pallisadoes, found themselves 
between the line of pallisadoes, and a quickset 
hedge, lined with musqueteers. The governor in 

, • p. p. lU^W. 
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this critical sitnation, who wsaa now the leader of 
the forlora hope, with not a little difficulty, forced 
his horse over the hedge» fell in amongf the king^s 
men, by whom he was fariously recharged ; bis 
head«-piece knocked off with the bttt end of a niiia- 
ket^ and was in the ntmoa^ danger, when some of 
'his own men came to his assistance, and bore 
down tlye enemy befoi-e them; dew 80, and UkA. 
220 prisoneis. They forced Sir JcAin Wiifter down 
the cliff into the river, where a little boat lay to 
receive him.. Many took the water and weie 
drowned: others by recovering the btats, snved 
themselves.** 

The spot, where Sir John Wkiter esciiped^ ia 
still called Winter** leap, and probably because 
he swam his horse to the boat, a stofy was raised, 
that he leaped down from the rocks^f 

5. Tecla, fo whom the chapel at BeacMey 
* was dedicated was the British Hygeia, and the 
cnaous cornmixture of Drnidicai and Chrisdan 
customs, is well pourtrayed in the following ae-w 
count, connected with S. Tecla.' 

^ Mr. Pennant* speaking of the Village of 
Llandegla, where is a church dedicated to S. Tecta, 
Virgin a^d Martyr, says," about 200 yards from 
the church, in a Quillet, called Gwem Degla, 
rises a small spring. The water is under the T|i- 



t R. $Jir Atkins, 539. • Tour in Wales, i. p. 406^ 
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telage of Ihe Saint, and to this day, held to ba 
extremely beneficial in the falling sickness. The 
patient washes his limbs in the well ; makes an 
offering unto li o( 4d. walks round it three times 
[the Druidical Deasuil\ and thrice repeats the 
Lord's prayer. .These ceremonies are never be- 
gun till after sun*set, in order to inspire the vo- 
taries with greater awe. If the afflicted be of the 
male sex» he makes like Socrates, an offeringpf 
a co4:h to JEsculapiiis, or rathfer- to Tecla 
Hygeia; if of the fair sex, a hen^ [Ceesar men- 
tions (B. GaU. 1. T. c. 12) the sacredness ^ijbwls, 
hares, and geese, among the Britons as things not 
to be eaten.] The fowl is carried in a basket first 
round the well ; after that into the church-yard^ 
when the same orisons, and the same circumam- 
bulationsare performed round the church; [the 
Deasuii,'] The Votary theaentere the church, g^ 
under the communion. table. [as under the Crom- 
lech] li^s down with t)ie Bible under his or her 
head ; is covered wi4h thecarpet or cloth, and rests 
there till the-break of day ; departing after offering 
sixpence, and leaving the fowl in thachurch. .. If 
the Bird dies the cuveis supposed to have been 
effected, and the disease transfemd to the devoted 
victim.? This is a curious specimen of Christian 
Heathenism, 

I •PoptiiBf ADti<}.ii. 205. . 



PART THtRU. 
SCBNEET OF THE WYEj (VARIOUS)^ 

WWOM 

IIhb Wye, beyond Hereford, was made by 
AthektaB^^ibe boandaiy of Ibe Nortb Weleb.* 

from Fttniimmon fo Lhngerrig, ten mile^ 
Tbe Wyeeemtteiieesits progfessin a naked and 
dreary coijntty witb a diatance of undulating biUsf 
Bat the mer aeenety ia dtsproportioned, tbere not 
being a snifieiency of water to balance tbe land, j: 
Tbe aitnation of Llangerrig is said to exceed the- 
poweia of description |] 

tioHginrijg to Rhayader, twelvif Miies. Tbe 

' river is pent dp liritbin dose rocky banks, "and tbe 

' cb^nnel being Meep, tbe Whole is a' succession of 

' Waterfolls. Thie Nanertb rocks, for nearly tbiee 

miles, form a fine screen to the north bank. At 

this spot tbe Wye takes am easy bend/ under im» 

' Btense wiody bills. Rbaadet Gwy, in the ticinity 

of which, Vdrtigenf took r^age, bad acastl'e^ 

built temp. Richard I. by Ree^, Priiiee of sdnth 

Wales, but destroyed in 1231,, by Llewe]lin„ 

• Will. 0f MahDsb. de gest Reir. L. ii. Scriptor p. Be<f. 
fol.28, tNicbolton. t^iipl<^- ft NicbolsoiL^ 
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Pribcc of North Wales. Only the fosse remains. 
It had also a monastery of Dominicans. Sereral 
barrows inr the vicinity : three carnedhs on Gwas- 
tcdin hill, the principal, TOmmctt Saint Ffraid, ' 
the supposed burial place of a Saint. LlewelHn, 
Itat Prince of Wales of the British line, was killed 
here by an ambuscade, in 1!282.*«— Rhayader is a 
curious specimen of H Welch town ; and there is a 
fine prin't of it in the Beauties of England and 
Wales. The arch of the bridge is elegant, and 
t£e picturesque line of the river furnishes an agree*^ 
able scencf 

Rhayader to Bualt about thirteen miles * Grand 
scenery ; lofty banks ; woody vales ; a rocky 
channel, and a rapid stream.^ About two miles ' 
on this side Biialt, the river expands into a bay„ 
wi th' many naked rochfi in its bed, and agreeable^ 
breaks. Bualt is the Bu/lceum Silunim, THe 
old cattle having been destroyed by Rhys ap 
Griffin, it was rebuilt by the Breoses and Morti^^ 
. mers. Here Prince LlewelKn was killed in a yr^^ii 
after his defeat by the English : at Jjrvoabri<' 
Only a piece of wall remains* The aituatioi 
Builth is singularly fine. * 

MwJttoHay. The valley of the Wye is cM 
• tra^ted, ' and the road miiB at the bottom along the 
'«dge ef the Water. 

. » III! Ill 

• Gongh, U. 406i Nii4okK>%. 1137. f .i&igrav^ ut 
Malkin and Ireland. t Gilpin. U G»tiglH ti. 47ft^ 
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Mr. Gilpin says, " It is possible, I Ihink, tbe 
Wye may in this place be more beautiful than In 
any other part of its. course.. Between Ross and 
Chepstow, 4he grandeur and beauty of t/# banks 
are its chief praise.-^The river itself has no other 
merit than that of a winding surface of smooth 
water. But here, added to the same decoration 
from its banks, the Wye itself assumes a more 
beautiful character ; pouring over sheliring roebi, 
and forming itself into eddies and cascacles, which 
a solemn parading stream th|t>ugh a flat channel 
cannot exhibit.*' 

" An additional merit also accrue to such a 
river from the different forms it assumes, according 
to the fulness or emptiness of the stream* There 
are rocks of all shapes and sizes, which continually 
vary the appearance of the water as it rushes over, 
or plays among them $ so that such a river to a 
picturesque eye,^ is a continued fund of new en- 
tertainment." 



V«* The Wye also, in this part of its course, still 

^f)ives farther beauty from' the woods which 

ml 

^m its banks, and which the navigation of the 

er in its lower reaches, forbids. Here t2ie 

tiole is perfectly rural and unincumbeied. Even 

a boat, 1 believe, is never seen beyond the Hay. 

The boat itself might be an ornament; but vse 

should be sorry to exchange it for the beauties of ; 

•ueh a river as will not sufier a boat," 
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** Some beantiefi, however, the smooth riyer, 
possesses above the rapid one. In the latter you 
cannot ha?e these refleetions which are so orna- 
mental to the former : nor can you hftre in the 
rapid river the opportunity of contemplating the 
grancleur of its banks from the surface of the 
water, unless indeed the road winds close along 
the river at the bottom, when perhaps you may see 
them with additional advantage.** 

** The foundation of these criticisms on $moo$h 
and agitated water is this ; when water is exhibited 
Jn smail quantUkg, it ^ants the agitation of a 
torrent, a cascade, or some other adventitious 
circumsta^eelo give it .consequence; but whfuit 
is spread butin the rea^ of same capital rwer^ in 
a lakti or an arm of the sea, it is then able. to 
sapportits own dignity : in the.fonoer qise itaims 
at beauty; in the' latter jit grancjeqr. Now the 
Wye -has in.no part of. its course a quantity, of 
water sujQBicient lo give it any great d^^ee of gfan. 
deur; sothat of consequence the smooMpiurt^inst, 
on the whole, yield to the more ,iigtl«i/erf». which 
possesses more beauty."— Thus Gilpin. 

A little beyond Builth, from the ferry, a beau* 
tiful reach of the river, terminates in a view of 
Aberhedwy Castle, of ivbich no history is, known.* 
The remains are liltletmdreihan a stone wall* at 



• Nicbolson saj^ (p. 617.) that it belonged to Llewelljrn 
apGrifl^tb, aud wasthelast reftt^e oftli^ last iad^p^u-^ 
deut Prince ^ Vf ales, 
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the end of which are the fragments of two round 
towers. Here is an immelise Tange of rocks, paral- 
lel with the river^ of such fantai^tic forms^ as to 
present the idea of towers and castles, rising out 
of Inxariant copses, a fine scene under a setting 
son. At Llangoed, the seat of -^ £dwards Esq. 
(elsewhere we have liangoed Castle, honght of 
Sir Edward Williams, Bart, bj John Macnamara, 
Esq.) the same kind of rocky scenery leads to a 
wood, the breaks of which allow glimpses of the 
river, as far as Swaine, where the river becomes 
a Bay. Near Liangoed is a tremendously grand 
dingle, far from any thoroughfare. 

' r 

Maeshugh, Mr. Gilpin says, ** The ancient 
seat of the Ifowarths. The house shews the neg- 
lect of its possessor; though the situation is in 
its kind, perhaps one of the finest in Wales. The 
view from the hall-door, is spoken of as wonderfully 
amusing. A lawn extends to the river ; which en- 
circles it vrith a curve, ^t the distance of half a 
mile. The banks are enriched with various objiects, 
among which two bridges, with winding roads, 
and the tower of Giasbury-church, surrounded by - 
a wood, are conspicuous. A distant country 
equally enriched, fills the remote parts of the land- 
scape, which is terminated by mountains. One of 
the bridges in this view (that at Glasbury) is re- 
markably light and elegant, consfsting of several 
arches.'' Jhus Gilpin. 
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Maesloug^h is now the property of Walter WiU 
kins, Esq. M. P. for the county. Not far from 
bence is the dingle of the Machwy^ a scene em- 
inently grand. At a public house called the Three 
Cocks, the river makes the largest horse-shoe bend 
in its whole course. 

At the Hay^ Roman coins have been found ; and 
.some vestiges of a fortress of that nation, as said, 
are near tfie church. (As there is a place in the 
town called the Bull-ring, it is fit to observe, that 
this is a common country appellation of a Roman 
amphitheatre.) Only a gateway of the castle re- 
mains. It is supposed to have been built by Sir 
Philip Walwyn ; and was afterwards possessed by 
Maudde S. Vallery, to whom tradition attributes 
the building of the walls and castle. A round hill 
is presumed to have been a speculum.— Owen 
Glendour ruined the town. A hamlet, called Cusop, 
is admirably picturesque. About two miles from 
the town, on the banks of the river, is the Castle 
of Clifford, built by William Fitzosborne, first 
Earl of Huntingdon, and afterwards held by the 
Todeneis, and Cliffords. Here was born fair Rosa- 
mond** Dry den says, her name was Jane Clifford 

Jane Clifford was her name, as books aver, 
Pair Rosamond was but her nom de guerrt.f 

In the Register of Godstow Nunnery, she is 
however called Rosamond ; and the ancient writer 

, * Gwuth md Nicholson. f ]^ilofQe to H. II* An- 
derson's Poets, 6. SOI. 
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bereafter quoted,, stjs her name was R#te,*-^e 
Temainder being an addition of tlie rojal lorer^ 
which is not improbable, soubriqueU being tii^ 
fashion of the day, and this was one peculiarly 
happy. But old Chroniclers show, that it is not 
the first instance of the name. She was a girl of 
mnch vivacity and wit, wore garments of trans-* 
parent linen, called Nebul€B, took great delight in 
T iewing. the wild animals, with which the park of 
Woodstock abounded, and was much YoUowed by 
young men of fashion to obtain a sight of hen* 
Drayton says, she was seduced by Henry, tlirouffh 
corruption of her governess, by which I should 
think must be understood, the person of quality 
at whose house she was educated, this being the 
fashion long antecedent,! coevsl with,j: and long 
posterior to the age of Ro8amond.|| But this gover- 
ness, continues Drayton, would not have suc- 
ceeded, had not Henry presented Rosamond with 
an admirable casket, supposed by Mr. Gough, a 
reliquary for her private chapel, § on which were 
finely represented the sports of men and animals. 
This casket was, after Rosamond's death, pre- 
served at Godstow. Lord, or rather Bishop Lyt- 
tleton, supposes the amour to have (Commenced 
when Henry was only sixteen years old ; but this 
is contrary to authority ; for Henry was bom in 



• liber Nl^er^ &c. + SKinff«,c.x.T.l. • J Htw*-' 
den, Ao. 1191. f . 400. Ed. 1699. \\ Biog. Brit. ▼. 098. P&a- 
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1133r and the amour took place when Eleanor h^ 
been imprisoned some time.* She was released 
in 1185, after a confinement of almost twelve years 
in which interval Rosamond had two child i en and 
4oon died.f I should think it was^bout 1170 
4hat the amour commenced, t though it is impos- 
sible to reconcile the dates of the chioniciera. 
Stowe, from what source I know not, says she 
died in 1 177 ; others, in the Decern Scrtptore$9 
^c, assert, that her youngest son Geffrey, was 
uade Bishop of Lincoln, in 1174: whereas her 
tomb was removed from Godstow church in l}di, ' 
and her eldest son Will. Longespee, died not veiy 
old, in 1222. The bower she inhabited was the 
ancient term for a house or chumber^ though not 
Angh^Saxony as Tyrwhit says, but from the Is- 
landic. Tradition has preserved memorials of her 
residence at London, Fulham, &c. nor <:an it be 
wholly conceded, as Brompton pretends, that it 
was a Labyrinth made expressly so to einde the 
Qneen*8 jealously ,|| because he confutes himself, 
observing, that the King lived in open and noto^ 
rious adultery with lier. The earliesi menilon I 



* Brompton, col. 1151. -f Cito obiit. Brompton. 

^ Femeile cntetftv in these a^ed was less strictly reg;ard€d 
I than now. Mr. VVartonin his Hist.of.Eng'. Poetry, cites 

^ an instance of a Knight, -who on a visit at a Lady's castle, 

* ivas presented by the hostess, as a matter of course* with 

•; one of her attendants, for a bed-fellow. ||A Clamera 

Dianvj a Camera Rosamnndie, were particular names 6f 

rooms m houses, after Rosamond*s era. 
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findof bcr beiQ^ poisoned is \n the Seala Chronica, 
which onlj says, " Rbsaroundc was poysoiiid, as 
MH ikinke, by the Queene, Henry wife ;••• bdf, 
according to Brompton, copied by Knighton, the 
noble and lovely Magdalen retired to the iinnnety 
ofGodstow, and died there; partly, as far as can 
be conjectured, from remorse, from fear, and, if 
we may believe Drayton, from no' real love for 
Henry, whose yeare were very disproportionate to 
borown. An ancient wiiter tells the following 
vemarkable story of the opening of her grave : "ft 
bcfel, that she died and was boried, whyle the 
King was absent ; [ and whanne he cam agen for 
grette love that he bad to hyr, he wold se the 
body in the grave; | and whanne the grave was 
opened, there sate an ornble tode upon her bredfe 
bytwene her teetys, and a faul addir bigirte her 
body aboQte the middle ; | and she stank so, that 
the King ne non other might stonde, to se that 
ornble sight. ( Thenne the Kynge did shette ag«a 
the grave ; | and dydewryte these two veeisis upon 
the grave, | Hiejacet ki tumba, ^^c."— New this 
cannot be true, for Henry died in 1180, and her 
*body was no* removed from the church, where U 
lay above ground, till 1191. This is all that is 
• known of her.. I have heard a tradition that she 
'was sir fair, that the blood could be seen to flow 
ihiroH^h het veins. She is tepresented so in Mr. 
Gale's Picture, and with probability, eye^ blue, 

• Lelandi Collectanea ii. ^. 
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ligjbt haiiv and fair ,compIexioQ» being the proper t 
characteristic of ladiee of jlhat age. Probablj sbe 
had the To Ugron of the Greekfi» that sweet and, 
tender languish, which proceeds from the upper 
eyeKd beings finely arched, and the lower nearly 
stiait, and partly corering the pupil of the eye, 
full and richly blue. Thus the Greeks always 
represented Venus. Beauty in the human form, 
consists of certain harmonic proportions, reduced 
to rales d art, by means of which sculptors foftm 
tfrdr statues: 

4 • 

Hay to Bradwardine — .Mr. Gilpia says, ^'The 
country, which had been greatly varied before, 
begins now to form bolder swelb. Among these, 
Mii'ebich^fatll which rises full in front, coatiniueS^ 
some time before the eye, as aconsiderable object/' 
Thtis Gilpin. 

At Bradwardine, the river i^ richly cloalhed. 
D^itfi shrubbery. Here was a castle of Sir Richard 
Vehan's in the IGth century.* As to its having 
bflen the residence of < the fainlyt of';Biadw«vdine, 
AfolKbishop of Canterbttsy, temp^Bdnard'UI^ it as 
very. dubious for he wosborfe^at H^tv^ljiiri 

RohUfp^i Star, in the Neigbbbilthood, frttt 
tHe bold and majestre itmghness of its foTrm, coin- 
trssts beautifully with the views upon tbre banks 
of the fiver.' 
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MorcoM^ Cimri, the teat of Sir George CornemS 
istitdated npon an eminenoe on the aouth bank. 
The descent towards Hereford has many elegant 
vtllasy particalaily Colonel Matthews's of Belmont. 

The ri?er from Hereford $o Ro$Mt is at firat very 
circuitous. Near the conflaz of the Lug and the 
Wye, six miles from Hereford, is Marclay Hilf, 
which in the year 15579 <ilid, in the words of Cam- 
den^ " For three days together, shove its prodi- 
gious body forward with a horrible roaring noise, 
and overturning every thing in ita way, raised 
itself to the great astonishment of the beholden 
to a higher place/' 

About a mile from Mordiford, where is pleasing 
scenery, is Holm Lacy, once a Premonstratensiam 
Canonry founded by William Fitzswain, t. Henry 
in. Here is the grand mansion of the Scudamore 
family, in the oldest part, of the reign of Elizabeth. 
There are some fine carvings by Gibbons, and 
family portraits.* 

* ■ 

Beyond Fownbope is an ancient camp, nameless 
and square, and near it another, called M^oldbnry 
Hill, double trenched, nearly half a mile long, 
and narrow.f This hill is finely wooded^ and the 
prospect extensive.'-^Harewood, the residence of 
Sir Uungerfoid Hoskyns, is not the place where 
Ethelwold, King Edgafs minister, had a castle; 
for that Harewood was at Wherwell in Hampshire.. 

• NichoboB, t Gooffh. 11 4fi%' 
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Sellack has a charch of siogular construction, and 
a sqaare camp, called Caradoc* At Fawley is 
Warrelocks» a larg;e camp, and Fawiey Court, a 
mansion of the Kyrles^ of the Elizabethan age. 
Nearly opposite to Ingeston, are the remains of an 
ancient building. Lower down is Eaton Hill, a 
camp, single trenched, iand vestiges of an ancient 
mansion in a farm house. At Abnot is a most 
beautiful view of Ross. — Ashwood is a fine am- 
phitheatre of trees, which skirts the south bank 
of the Wye. 

All this scenery from Hereford to Ross is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Gilpin, tame : and it does not ex- 
ceed mere landscape. — At all events, it is not Wye 
scenery, which is the Grand ; and below that, is 
good landscape ; fine landscape ; park scenery, or 
embellished landscape ; and then the Grand ; or 
rock, wood and water; lastly the Sublime ; or the 
ground accompaniments, soaring into mountainous 
elevation, with wild outline; and all these, with 
every addition of grouping, tinting, and exquisite 
delicacy of detail, occur on the Banks of thb 
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